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URNAL 


Book Which Makes Practical 


N Daniel Wolford La Rue’s Psychology for Teachers he shows 
| the teacher how to bring a knowledge of this subject into ; 
| actual, everyday use. To understand the child mind in general 
| and to apply a scientific analysis in specific and bothersome cases, 
| is to make of teaching a successful science and a fascinating art. 
| Written in a vigorous, human-appeal style, this unique presentation 
| of psychology is a book no teacher can afford to miss. It invites 
repeated readings for it is entertaining, informative, and illuminating. if 


BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


The pursuit of happiness is the end of man— 


so some of the world’s greatest philosophers have said. “Give a man this taste 
[for reading] and the means of gratifying it, and you can scarcely fail of making 
him a happy man,”—Sir John Herschel. To inculcate and cultivate this taste is 
the aim of all English courses. 


THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 


is what the name implies—a selection of the best in English classics, presented in i 
an attractive and inviting form. They have the triple advantage of being carefully 
edited, mechanically excellent, and reasonable in price—a combination of importance 


for school classics. This series contains with a few exceptions all the titles on the sy 
College Entrance Requirements list in English. fF ag 
| 
| GINN AND COMPANY 
15 ASHBURTON PLACE BOSTON 2, MASS. @ 
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CANCIONES POPULARES 


A collection of idiomatic songs 
from Spain and Spanish America 
with their original lyrics. 


Edited by ALLENA LUCE, 


Assistant Professor of Music in the University of Porto Rico 
This is the first significant contribution 
of source material to the teaching of Span- 
ish music and literature at all comparable 
with the many authoritative collections 
available for a similar study of French. 


Text almost entirely in Spanish. 


Accompaniments to songs extremely 
simple. 
Content includes songs from Porto 


Rico; songs from Cuba, Spain, and 
Mexico; patriotic and popular songs 
in constant use in Porto Rico, trans- 


lated from languages other than 
Spanish; Porto Rican folk songs 


and singing games. 


A unique book for Spanish classes 
in secondary schools and colleges. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


The fourth volume in the new series of Spanish texts. 


MAS VALE MANA QUE FUERZA 


By MANUEL TAMAYO Y BAUS 


With notes, exercises, and vocabulary 


By Carlos Everett Conant 


Professor of Modern Languages 
University of Chattanooga 


This amusing one-act farce, written at the time 
when Tamayo was at the height of his popularity, 
is an interesting example of the work of one of 
the leading Spanish dramatists. 


The lively action and. humorous situations will 
hold the attention of a class, while the colloquial 
tone of the language makes the play particularly 


useful to teachers who lay special stress upon 
conversation work. 
The notes, exercises, and vocabulary will be found 


well suited to the purposes of a high-school class 
in Spanish in the second year’s work, or for a 
college class that has just begun to read outside 
of the grammar or lesson book. There is excel- 
lent material for close, intensive study. 


viiit80 pages. Price 80 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


AL DVS 


HE revision of 

in the light of the most modern, most up-to-date 
psychology and pedagogy, retaining all the best features of 
previous editions and adding new, attractive, scientific 
features which cannot fail to appeal to the discriminating, 


Revised Editions of Aldine Reading 


the Aldine Readers has been made 


The Revised 


progressive teacher. 


The series is now complete through 


the first six years under the following titles: 


LEARNING TO READ—A Manual for Teachers using the Primer 


and Books One and Two. 


PRIMER, Revised Edition, 1916. 

BOOK ONE, Revised Edition, 1916. 

BOOK TWO, Revised Edition, 1918. 

BOOK THREE, Revised Edition, 1918, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK THREE, Revised Edition, 1918, Teacher’s Edition. 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition, 1919, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition, 1919, Teacher’s Edition. 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition, 1920, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition, 1920, Teacher’s Edition. 
BOOK SIX, Revised Edition, 1920, Pupil’s Edition. 
BOOK SIX, Revised Edition, 1920, Teacher’s Edition. 


Manual 


1s 


more 


extended 


Revised Edition 1918. 


and comprehensive than the old edition, and takes up 


in more detail the lessons in Book One and Book Two, giving suggestions which are invaluable to 
the exnerienced teacher and indispensable to the inexperienced. 


While the Manual stops with Book Two, the Teachers’ Editions of 


Books Three, Four, Five. 


and Six contain many instructions, hints, and suggestions to the teacher as to the presentation and 
development of each lesson in the books, which themselves contain a valuable new feature in the 
questions and suggestions to pupils, under the title, “Learning to Study and Think.” 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Béiees 


NEW YORK STATE MEETING 


[Rochester, November 22-24.] 
BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


“What Rochester is the United States can be- 
come,” was the noble tribute Dr. J. H. Finley 
paid Rochester after recounting her civic, so- 
cial, and educational characteristics. 

We could but feel all the time like saying: 
“There is but one Rochester,” just as we said 
last February: “There is but one Cleveland.” 

ROCHESTER TEACHERS. 

I can but wonder if the teachers of any other 
city ever did what the teachers of Rochester did 
in assuming all responsibility, financial and 
otherwise, for providing for the State Associa- 
tion for a three-days’ meeting with 8,000 in at- 
tendance. 

No city ever did more for the comfort and 
pleasure of a meeting of the National Education 
Association. The auditoriums were as _ large 
and as numerous as any required by the N. E. A., 
except the New York meeting, for many years. 
The rooms set apart for the officers and guests 
were abundant and luxurious. 

SUPERINTENDENT WEET. 

Much of the educational glory of Rochester, 
and the glory is great, is due to H. S. Weet, who 
has unified the teaching force, who has called 
to his assistance men and women of rare skill in 
pedagogical progress. We will repeat what we 
wrote the sub-committee of a great city when 
inquired of regarding Mr. Weet,—who by the 
way later declined to be considered: “No man 
in America has ever demonstrated greater mas- 
tery of the details of professional progress as 
revealed in new educational standards.” 

Mr. Weet’s address of welcome has never 
been excelled in our experience. 

Mr. Weet is the one man in the state who 
measures up to the highest requirements of a 
Commissioner of Education to succeed Dr, Fin- 
ley. He was a notable success as an elementary 
schoo! principal, a great success as a high school 
principal, and America has had no superior as 
a city superintendent. All this within twenty 
years. We think no state has ever had a state 
superintendent or commissioner with such prepa- 
ration and, in addition, he measures up to the 
position on the platform. At a meeting of all 
the city and county superintendents it was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically voted that Mr. 
Weet was the choice of the school people of the 
state as a successor to Dr. Finley. Never has 
any other man in New York had such a send-off. 


DR. FINLEY’S LAST. 

There was one feature of the meeting which 
we have never known to be true of any other 
large educational gathering. A few days be- 
fore the meeting the State Commissioner of 
Education had resigned after seven years of 
leadership in which there had been greater 
achievements than in seven years of any other 
state official. This was his last official appear- 
ance before the State Association, which was 
enough, in itself, to make the Rochester meeting, 
1920, memorable. 


PRESIDENT WRIGHT. 

The fact that President Judson S. Wright of 
Falconer led the state campaign for legislative 
action culminating in the most remarkable 
achievement through salary increase in the 
world’s history was enough to make him ap- 
preciated to the limit by all New York teachers, 
and proving that the appreciation was not all talk 
Mr. Weet, as a representative of all the teachers, 
publicly presented Mr. Wright with a purse of 
$2,100 freely given by all the teachers. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Wright was, on November 2, 
elected to the State Assembly, and the Falconer 
district has asked him to take a leave of absence 
during the legislative session and return to the 
superintendency, 


SECRETARY SEARING. 

If any school man has ever demonstrated 
super ability in the executive service of a State 
Association that has been done by Richard A. 
Searing of Rochester, secretary of the New 
York State Association, the largest in the coun- 
try. Long ago Mr. Searing demonstrated rare 
capacity in the management of educational con- 
vention affairs and it was inevitable that he be 
chosen to direct the vast interests of this asso- 
ciation the year around, editing also its State 
Journal. Mr. Searing is also executive secre- 
tary of the Associated School Boards and 
Trustees of the State of New York, which will 
hold its annual meeting in Utica, December 3 
and 4. Oscar Tryon of Auburn is president of 
this association. 


H. D. HERVEY. 

Incidentally much credit for the birth of the 
Association of Trustees should be given Super- 
intendent H. D. Hervey of Auburn, who was one 
of the advisers-in-chief of those who organized 
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the association, and has continued as adviser 

of its officers. By the by Mr. Hervey is recog- 

nized as one of the highly efficient men in the 

state, notably in the State Association, being 

chairman of the nominating committee this year. 
JOHN A. DeCAMP. 

Mr. DeCamp, superintendent of Utica, was 
chosen to succeed Mr. Wright as president of 
the State Association. This was the universal 
wish of the teachers of the State of New York 
because he was chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation who worked with President Wright 
and the committee of New York City in secur- 
ing the most remarkable educational legislation 
in the history of America. By the by, the other 
members of this efficient committee were Super- 
intendents Ernest C. Hartwell of Buffalo, H. D. 
Hervey of Auburn, Daniel J. Kelly of Bing- 
hamton, and Charles H. Cheney of White Plains. 


BOYNTON OF ITHACA. 

In no state has any one man developed greater 
skill in the art of permanent, unofficial leader- 
ship than has Superintendent Frank D. Boynton 
of Ithaca. For twenty-eight years Mr. Boyn- 
ton has been the “super-superintendent”—as 
Dr. Finley said of Weet of Rochester—of Ithaca. 
We recall, as though it were yesterday, when 
Boynton went to the Ithaca high school and 
made it famous through the number of students 
who came from everywhere and paid tuition to 
be in his high school. So far as we know that 
was the first time that a city board of educa- 
tion appropriated a few hundred dollars for ad- 
vertising in magazines the rare merit of its high 
school. When we first knew “Boynton of 
Ithaca” he was on a salary of $1,800 and it has 
been going up until it is now $5,000. 

There were 125 Ithaca teachers visiting 
schools in Rochester on Monday, the 22d, and ‘n 
attendance upon meetings on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. If any other city ever received 
more benefit per capita from its teachers in con- 
vention than in the case of Ithaca’s teachers at 
the State Association meeting of 1920 we would 
go a long way to see them. 

As another superintendent said of these 
teachers, “Boynton’s teachers have been hand 
picked and carefully culled.” Certainly no su- 
perintendent has greater right to be proud of 
his selection than has he. As chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee of the Rochester meet- 
ing Mr. Bovnton covered himself with glory. Of 
course it was an unusual opportunity and he met 
it nobly. 

EVELYN DEWEY. 
It was a vast program and we were in attend- 
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ance upon the meetings from. start to finish, but 
even then we heard few of the speakers. Some 
of those were really prize winners. We _ had 
never heard Evelyn Dewey speak before, though 
we have read aiter her admiringly. Her account 
of the achievement of Marie Turner Harvey, 
Porter district, Missouri, was one of the most 
captivating addresses to which we have listened. 
There is no better program feature by anyone 
than this address by Miss Dewey on “New 
Schoo!s From Old.” 
GEORGE M. WILEY. 

Dr. Wiley, assistant state commissioner of 
education with elementary education as _ his 
specialty, made as wholesome and interesting an 
address on Rural Schools as anyone could de- 
sire. He told the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth about the 8,600 one-room 
and two-room schools in New York State. 
There are 3,611 one-room schools with ten or 
fewer pupils ; 234 with three or fewer; fifty-two 
with two or fewer, and fifteen with but one pu- 
pil. The one-pupil schools cost $800 per pupil 
for the teacher’s salary alone; the two-pupil 
schools cost $400 per pupil, and the ten-pupil 
schools cost $80 per pupil. The fifteen one-pu- 
pil schools cost $12,000; the two-pupil schools 
cost $14,800; the three-pupil schools cost $48,600. 
The 234 pupils in schools with three or fewer 
pupils cost $75,000. This is the greatest waste 
probably in any public activity in the United 
States. These are samples of the facts that 
Dr. Wiley presented skillfully and artistically. 


PRINCIPAL A. C. THOMPSON. 


Dr. ‘Lhompson, principal of the Brockport (N. 
Y.) State Normal School, took an entirely new 
angie for his vision of the rural school of the 
future. He would have the school a farm home 
for children. He sees how it can solve present 
rural school problems, and, probably, be a source 
of revenue. Thompson’s vista is the most heroic 
we have discovered. It is entirely feasible if he 
can put a mufiler on the traditionalists who sit 
on the tail of progress and shout “whoa” every- 
time there is a turn in the road. : 

A. E. BESTOR. 

The one really big feature of the program was 
the address at the general session by Arthur FE. 
Bestor, president and manager of the Chautau- 
qua Association. For an educational association 
it was heaven high above the other assumed big 
features of the week. In subject matter, in no- 
bility of message, in adaptation to the occasion, 
in skillful presentation, it was certainly beyond 
comparison with other features. 


When the salaries of teachers are raised to a point where the men and women who pre- 
pare for the work can be happy in it, proud of it, freed from constant financial worry, and able 
to pay their share of the social and civic activities of the town, then, and only then, will 
teaching attract the kind of men and women who should and can instruct the citizens of 


tomorrow.—Literary Digest. 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NEW ENGLAND 


EDUCATORS 


Governor Calvin Coolidge extended the greet- 
ings of Massachusetts to the educators of New 
England at the last meeting of their annual con- 
vention, held at the State House, Boston, on 
November 11, 12, and 13. He urged better sal- 
aries and emphasized the importance of the work 
of the teacher. “I doubt very much,” he said, 
“if there is anything of equal importance or any 
importance at all besides the work you are carry- 
ing on.” 

The convention was held under the direction 
of the New England Association of School Super- 
intendents, co-operating with the New England 
Teacher Training Association, the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation, and the Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association. “Increasing the Efficiency of 
the Public School” was the single topic discussed 
under the two main heads: “Teacher Training” 
and “Financial Support.” The meetings were 
held in the Committee Hall of the State House, 
and there was a large attendance at every ses- 
sion. 


RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The opening meeting on Thursday morning 
was devoted to the discussion of rural schools, 
under the chairmanship of Wallace E. Mason, 
principal of the State Normal School of Keene, 
N. H. “The teacher in the rural schools needs 
a better education than the city teacher,” de- 
clared Superintendent Augustus O. Thomas of 
Maine in opening the discussion. “She needs 
more. She needs a special training to meet the 
special needs of the country school. The entire 
community is her school and she must under- 
stand the needs of her special community.” 

Miss Florence Hale of Augusta, supervisor of 
rural schools in Maine, told of the loneliness and 
depression that often surrounded the rural 
teacher, and said that the visiting supervisor 
should always give constructive suggestions as 
well as criticism. 

F. Huzzey Reed of Rhode Island added that 
the supervisor should “forget his title” and show 
his teachers by actual example the best way to 
conduct a class. ; 

“The salaries of country teachers,” said Wil- 
liam H. Buker, supervisor of schools of New 
Hampshire, “should be at least as high as, or if 
necessary from thirty to fifty per cent. higher, 
than those paid to city teachers on account of the 
greater difficulty of the task and the responsibil- 
itv of the work involved.” 

Older and more experienced rural teachers 
were advocated by Ernest L. Silver of the normal 
school of Plymouth, N. H. “Maturity is neces- 
sary to command respect.” 


CITY SCHOOLS. 
Qualifications, training, salary and _ tenure, 


source of supply; responsibility of the high 
school; the responsibility of the state; financial 
aid; school year; school day, and supervision 
were also discussed at the meeting on city schools 
held on Thursday afternoon. 

Miss Bertha McConkey, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Springfield schools, urged physical re- 
quirements for admission to normal school 
courses, the employment of “helping teachers” 
and the extension of practice teaching among 
normal school pupils. 

J. Asbury Pitman, principal of the Salem Nor- 
mal School, stated that New Hampshire had 
done more systematic work in recruiting teach- 
ers since the war than any other New England 
state. He believed that personality should count 
for more in proportion to academic requirements 
and also advocated rational tests. He urged more 
extensive vocational guidance in the high schools. 
At least $1,200 should be the minimum salary for 
trained teachers. 

“Twelve months’ service for twelve months’ 
pay’ was advocated by Superintendent Ernest 
W. Butterfield of New Hampshire. This is the 
basis of a plan put out by the New Hampshire 
Board of Education in a pamphlet urging the 
“improving of the teaching profession and the 
betterment of our schools.” In the larger towns 
a part of the force should devote its summer to 
attendance at summer schools or summer com- 
munity and school work. But all should have a 
generous vacation. QOne-fourth of their annual 
salary should be added for those teachers teach- 
ing on the twelve-month basis. 

Observation under supervision before taking 
up the theory of teaching was favored by Superin- 
tendent Merrit D. Chittenden of Burlington, Vt., 
and Miss Florence Wellman of Brattleboro ‘had 
the “last word” when she outlined a very prac- 
tical plan for teacher training. It included class- 
room teaching followed by a personal confer- 
ence, teachers’ meetings, school visits, courses of 
study planned by the teachers, study classes and 
reading courses. All aimed at independence of 
thought and freedom to show the individuality of 
the teacher. 

At the banquet at the Harvard Union on 
Thursday evening Director Henry Holmes of the 
Harvard School of Education was the principal 
speaker. “Make teaching a big job,” he said, “by 
fighting politics out of the school committees and 
out of the schools. Run favoritism out of the 
schools. Keep up the fight against localism. 
Fight such narrow views as would keep married 
teachers out of the schools. Give the teachers 
an opportunity to gain the mastery of their pro- 
fession such as shall enable them to participate 
in the final policies of the educational system.” 
“Summer courses often represent the savings of 
five or six years.” 
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SCHOOL AND OTHER MUNICIPAL 

ADMINISTRATION. 
Superintendent Frank V. Thompson of Bos- 
ton pleaded for “self-determination” for school 
departments at the meeting on Friday morning. 
“Wherever you find a school system that is al- 
lowed to control its own destinies,” he said, 
“you find it constantly progressing. But where, 
on the other hand, the control of the schoois in 
vital fundamental matters is in the hands of an- 
other body, then trouble and chaos abound. But 
we may well associate both the state and the 
mation as cooperating agents in the enterprise of 
aiding educational development.” 

Coéperation between school authorities and 
other municipal departments was asked for by 
Clarence H. Dempsey, commissioner of educa- 
tion of Vermont. School leaders should realize 
that they are only a part of the general machin- 
ery for civic betterment. Jealousy of preroga- 


’ tives, pursuit of personal or political ends in- 


stead of seeking the good of the entire com- 
munity has often made for trouble in the past. 
School authorities should welcome criticism, 
“for,” he said, “we cannot have cooperation un- 
less we have an effective school system.” 

All the speakers at the various conferences 
emphasized the necessity for more adequate sal- 
aries in order te secure and keep efficient teach- 
ers. At least two years’ professional training 
following a four years’ high school course, it 
was agreed, should be the minimum require- 
ment for candidates for teaching positions. 

The New England Association of School Su- 
perintendents elected these officers: President, 
S. C. Hutchinson, Montpelier, Vt.; vice-presi- 
dent, E, W. Butterfield, Concord, N. H.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. W. Robinson, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; executive committee, True C. Morrill, 
Maine; John F. Gannon, Pittsfield, Mass.; Da- 
vid B. Locke, Vermont; Herbert F. Taylor, New 
Hampshire. 

EDUCATION FOR AUTHORITY. 

Dallas Lore Sharp of Boston University 
scored some phases of the modern educational 
system in his paper on “Educational Authority” 
at the Friday afternoon session. “The schools 
have taught us to crucify a leader.as soon as we 
recognize him. They have taught us to be 
afraid of originality and have failed to educate 
for citizenship—as evidenced by the last elec- 
tion. It is their business to shape the national 
mind.” 

“No provision is made in our educational 
plans for the creative mind. The poet and the 
prophet must get their education outside of 
School.” Professor Sharp ridiculed the method 
of giving fourteen hours of study to foreign 
languages and only three hours to the English 
language; he held that the fourteen should go 
to the teaching of English. 

In his address on “The Educational Outlook” 
before the convention on Friday afternoon 
Commissioner Payson Smith of Massachusetts 
appealed for “greater freedom for the teacher 
to the end that greater attention may be paid to 
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the needs and requirements of the individual 
child.” He said that the schools have been 
asked in recent years to engage very much 
more than they should in various kinds of propa- 
ganda. It is not the primary purpose of the 
school to tell the youth what they should think. 
A more important object is to teach them how 
to think. 

He declared that along with steps for increas- 
ing salaries must go other steps for restoring 
individual initiative and for placing upon teach- 
ers that responsibility for the development of 
their own projects without which growth in the 
power to teach cannot be made. 

In the limited amount of time that the ele- 
mentary schools have at -their disposal they 
should give to the child something of the mas- 
tery of the tools of education; and they should 
be charged with the responsibility of fixing in 
pupils the right physical and mental habits. 

Dr. Smith pleaded for a closer relationship 
between the so-called general education of the 
secondary schools and vocational education. 

“It is quite probable,” he continued, “that the 
continuation school will prove to be the agency 
which, more than any other, will help to make 
education a process of adjustment and put an 
end to that period of aimless drifting in indus- 
try which is the cause of so much Joss to the in- 
dividual and to the community as a whole. 

“There is one thing above all others teachers 
should just now keep in mind. There are many 
prophets of despair abroad in the land. The 
teacher must not join their forces. Any who 
would lead our youth must be imbued with a 
spirit of optimism.” ; 

At the Friday evening session Miss Mary 
McSkimmon, the president of the Massachu- 
setts Federation, gave a brief history of that 
organization and then spoke on its past accom- 
plishments and future aims. The Federation in- 
cludes 109 local organizations of teachers 
throughout the cities and towns of the state, be- 
sides several state .and county associations. 
Fourteen thousand of the 19,000 teachers in the 
state are represented in the membership. 

Much constructive work has been done; 
“probably none better or more needed,” said 
Miss McSkimmon, “than the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Law, to aid those who had borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day.” She pleaded for an 
improvement of the so-called “tenure law,” 
which seems to be more of a “dismissal’’ law. 
“The teacher,” she said, “would like to be heard 
in her own defence.” 

She spoke of the valuable work done by Miss 
Cora E. Bigelow of Boston on Teachers’ Coun- 
cils, and declared that “democratic recognition 
of the teacher is as important as adequate sal- 
ary.” 

In closing, Miss McSkimmon stressed the im- 
portance of the Physical Education Bill now 
under discussion throughout the state, and said: 
“Every friend of school children must work 
harder than ever before in his life for this bless- 
ing to our children.” 
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Miss Bertha McConkey of Springfield spoke 
on “The Significance of Some of the New Trends 
in Education.” ‘The ideas back of these are not 
new,” she said. “They are as old as Pestalozzi 
and Pilato. A self-satisfied world has recently 
been shocked into a sense of its educational 
short-comings, and educators have been forced 
to face the fact that there is need of radical mod- 
ifications in» their methods of dealing with 
youth.” 

The average American permits us to do with 
his children as we will, but he is quietly letting 
it be known that he will call some day for an 
accounting. He grants our requests for modern 
buildings, equipment, etc., readily, in the hope 
that the expenditure will result in a better, more 
effective citizenship. Much is expected of the 
modern school and much must be required; but 
it was a relief to hear from Professor Sharp 
that there are some things the schools are not 
required to do. 

Some of us, however, believe that our schools 
can be so organized that children may react 
upon one another in such a way that leaders 
may be discovered and trained by their peers. 

This speaker urged the acceptance of the 
“group” idea which has been very successful in 
her city, and said that it was a step in the right 
direction for developing the initiative of the 
child. 

Followiag Governor Coolidge’s address on 
Saturday, Hugh Magill, field-secretary of the 
N. E..A., explained and made an earnest plea for 
the endorsement of the Smith-Towner bill. He 
denied that the bill would centralize the power 
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with the Federal government. “It merely pro- 
vides for financial assistance for education; 
the amount to be distributed among the states 
and expended under the direction of the state 
authorities exclusively.” 

James T. Williams, editor of the Boston Tran-—- 
script, closed the conference with a scholarly 
address ‘on “The People and the Public Schools.” 
“The public school is a triple alliance for the 
training of citizens, between parents, teachers 
and the state.” We must avail ourselves of the 
conquering power of that alliance by giving the 
public school moral support in the home and 
material support at the polls. We owe them, 
also, the influence of a continuous interest. In 
our ignorance we have sadly neglected our duty 
to the school, and the teachers, rather than the 
pupils, have been the victims of this ignorance. 
The press must see to it that our people shall 
not again lose sight of their obligations to sup- 
port the schools, both financially and morally. 

On the other hand, the schools must comple- 
ment the home in the building of character—an 
American character. The three foes of this 
American character which they can probably do 
more than any other agency to combat are race 
prejudice, religious bigotry and class conscious- 
ness. In doing that they will render to America 
a supreme service. Finally, the public schools 
must be protected in their right and duty to in- 
culcate in the heart of every pupil that goes to 
the public school for citizenship training a deep 
and abiding affection for “America first, 
America free, and America triumphant!” 


a 


a 


THE IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ MEETING 


The lowa State Teachers’ Association which 
convened at Des Moines, November 3, 4, 5, and 
6, was remarkable both from point of numbers 
and enthusiasm. The attendance of something 
over 9,000 was a record-breaker of which lowans 
are justly proud in these days of increased ex- 
penses on every hand. 

Wednesday was given over to the meetings 
of the numerous committees, the Educational 
(Council, ete., but by Thursday the convention 
was in full swing. The departmental meetings 
had been carefully planned and the work thor- 
oughly organized. One could see the teachers 
flocking in all directions as the early afternoon 
hour which had been set for these programs drew 
near. Two new departments—the Continuation 
Schools and the Department of School Nurses— 
had been added this year. 

Thursday evening the teachers were fortunate 
in having the opportunity to hear Mary Garden 
in one of her most enjoyable concerts. 

The general meeting on Friday morning at 
the Coliseum was addressed by several leading 
Iowa educators, prominent among whom were 
Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president Iowa State Uni- 


versity, and H. H. Seerley, president of the State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls. 

On Friday afternoon the convention again 
broke up into smaller groups for the considera- 
tion of matters most closely related to the work 
of each group. The undernourished child came 
in for a large share of consideration and many 
interesting experiments were reported. Mrs. 
Fullmar of Ottumwa told of the plan which had 
been worked out in that little city with great 
success, whereby undernourished children were 
provided with a luncheon each day at 10.30, 

The subject of “teachers’ salaries,” which lies 
very near the heart of every teacher, was often 
discussed, and school legislation and school law 
as presented by Senator Newberry of Straw- 
berry Point at the Superintendents’ and Prin- 
cipals’ Round Table indicated the interest of the 
teachers along these lines. 

Senator-elect Frank B. Willis of Ohio, tTe- 
turning from a hard political campaign trip, 
stopped over in Des Moines to speak to the 
teachers on Friday evening. His speech was 
not political but an able presentation of some 
of our needs educationally, in order that the 
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“mext generation may be better American citi- 


zens. He was cheered to the echo again and 


-again, as he advocated a series of national poli- 


cies and reforms affecting the public schools. 
His plea that more attention be paid to the ed- 
ucation and Americanization of foreigners upon 
their arrival, that more respect for the law be 
instilled into the hearts of the youth of our 
Jand, and for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of education with representation in the 
Cabinet met with hearty approval. 

The closing session at the Coliseum on Satur- 
day morning was one of unusual interest ow- 
ing to the strong program offered, being in 
many respects the best of the series. J. G. 
Crabbe, president Colorado State Teachers 
College, delivered a stirring address in which 
he said: “War will not solve our problems but 
education and religion will.” “We want not re- 
volution but evolution.” 

Miss Lucy Gage, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., gave 
a forceful talk on “Necessary Reorganization 
of the Early Grades.” She made a strong plea 
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for the development of initiative and self-con- 
trol through greater freedom, but urged the 
teachers to keep their feet on the ground, and 
while having a vision of newer and _ better 
methods, not to discard tested and tried ones 
indiscriminately. Miss Gage is a woman with 
a broad outlook and a wonderfully inspiring 
personality. 

Hon. Hugh S. Magill, field secretary for the 
N. E. A., spoke to the teachers just before the 
adjournment, reminding them that next July 
would see perhaps 17,000 teachers in Des 
Moines to attend the meeting of the N. E. A. 
He urged that each teacher should do his share 
in making that meeting a success. 

Much credit is due Fred D. Cram of the State 
Teachers’ College, who was the presiding of- 
ficer for the year. He displayed rare ability 
and tact at all times, and in many ways added 
to the interest and pleasure of the audience. F. 
M. Wallace, principal West Waterloo High 
School, was elected president for the ensuing 
year, and Charles F. Pye, secretary. 


THE INDIANA CAMPAIGN 


It would be impossible to give any adequate 
account of the Indiana drive, November 7 to 16, 
were the entire issue to be devoted to it. The 
most that we shall attempt to do is to suggest 
some features of one of the four days that we 
were privileged to enjoy the activities planned 
by the genius and masterfulness of State Super- 
intendent L. N. Hines. We _ select Putnam 
county as a sample of the way they put it over 
in Indiana. 

The day we were in the campaign was a sam- 
ple of each of the ten days in the county under 
the direct leadership of County Superintendent 
Frank Wallace. There were two automobiles, 
one with Wallace at the wheel and the other 
with the county agent in charge. The other 
speakers were the president of the leading bank 
in Greencastle, the county seat; the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, a_ prominent 
clergyman of Greencastle, a professor of De Pauw 
University, the leading college in the state out- 
side of the state institution, and a lawyer, all 
good speakers. |All had been teachers, most 
of them in Putnam county. 

One “team” relieved the other at each place. 

We follow the trail of our machine. We left 
Greencastle at 8 a. m. and drove eighty-five 
miles during the day. Fortunately the day was 
perfect and the roads could not have been bet- 
ter, and our machine was a palace on wheels, 
so that it was a joy ride all day. Putnam county 
claims to have the most good roads mileage in 
the United States. Any way it has 1,100 miles 
of good roads. 

There are eight commissioned high schools in 
Putnam county and our day took in six of 
these. The round-up of the day was in Green- 


castle in the evening. In the ten days Wallace 
held meetings in fifty-five places in the county. 
In the evening, while we were having a meeting 
in the Greencastle high school some of those who 
had been on the drive during the day and other 
speakers were out in pairs in distinctly rural 
schools. The community meetings in country 
districts were usually evening meetings. 

Leaving our part in that day’s program en- 
tirely out of account, it is impossible to estimate 
what it means to any community to have several 
prominent citizens of the county seat come into 
a community and hold a half-day meeting on the 
school interests of the county and state. 

Speaking at the evening meeting in Green- 
castle the bank president, who was chairman of 
the Citizens’ committee, said that entirely aside 
from the darge influence the day must have 
in raising Indiana above the seventeenth place 
in the scale of Leonard P. Ayres the importance 
of having such meetings in the high schools oi 
the county was incalculable. He said: “Think 
what it means in the life of these future citizens 
to have the significance of progress in education 
magnified as it has been today.” 

We have had opportunities to have a part in 
many campaigns and all have been impressive, 
but never as much so as in contemplation of a 
state in which 100 counties were for ten days 
under such a spell as was Putnam county with 
her leading citizens carrying to all her citizens 
the message of the mission of education to the 
future of America. In the large view there 
were ten such days in 100 counties or 1,000 
such days in Indiana. 

Who can place any estimate upon the service 
the state superintendent has rendered to the 
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<itizenship of America through the materializ- 
ing of his vision of a state-wide campaign. 

It is said, and apparently without contradic- 
tion, that a man has this year been paid $600 a 


day for organizing a national campaign for tem- 
porary results. What estimate should be put 
upon the success of a man who has organized a 
campaign whose results are to be eternal? 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE OF INDIANAPOLIS 


We were gratified more than we can express 
with the closer view of the Teachers College of 
Indianapolis in which young women learn the 


‘art of successful teaching and get a spirit of ar- 


dent devotion to the profession of teaching. 

Its unlikeness to a state institution cannot be 
better appreciated than by considering the fact 
that its enrollment of aspirants for teacher equip- 
ment is 150 greater than ever before at a time 
when we hear on all sides that young women will 
not prepare to teach. Evidently some young 
women will prepare to teach and pay well for the 
privilege. 

This growth is perfectly natural. There has 
been no drive, no campaign, no advertising, no 
shouting about the higher salaries, no lowering 
of standards to get them over the threshold, no 
putting in of new popular courses, no promise 
to get positions for graduates. 

It seems to be the one place where there has 
been no scare, no anxiety, no thought of danger 
to the schools of America. 

Here is a Teachers College without an endow- 
ment, without wealthy patrons to come to its res- 
cue if it had ever needed rescue, without state 
or city appropriation, now or ever, without 1 
body of lecturers to advertise it, without a list 
of authors who would carry its name on every 
title page, charging a tuition and enrolling dur- 
ing the year 1,100 different students for teaching. 

It is certainly most wnusual. Of course it is 
universally known that its certificates, diplomas, 
and degrees are 100 per cent. pure. 

Our interest in President Eliza A. Blaker, 
LL. D., is in no sense incidental or recent, be- 
cause our business and professional associates, 
the late Dr. Hiram Orcutt and William E. Shei- 
don, had much to do with Mrs. Blaker’s going 
from Philadelphia to Indianapolis in 1882 and 


starting work that has long had national signifi- 
cance. I inherited their pride in Mrs, Blaker’s 
achievement. 

Then there was no little sentiment in my speak- 
ing there. Fifty-six years ago I was a kid sol- 
dier boy at Camp Morton, bunking on the hard 
side of unplaned boards, eating hard tack and 
Bologna sausage, doing guard duty every other 
day, all for $13 a month. In the Teachers College 
ot Indianapolis on that same campground on 
May 24, 1920, I addressed more than 500 stu- 
dents for teaching, young women of rare ability, 
with so noble a purpose that they will never be 
in the market commercially, for their profession 
is a mission. They are crusaders. 

A notable distinction between this and every 
other teacher preparation institution we know is 
the mission spirit kept aglow through the con- 
nection of the college with 4,000 little people in 
the forty-five free kindergartens reaching every 
section of the city into which the population 
from the South or overseas comes. This free 
kindergarten work, unequaled in quantity and 
quality in any other city in the world, 1s the crea- 
tion and evolution of Mrs. Blaker, who has had 
the backing of the most eminent men and women 
of the city. There is no authority in city, state, 
or nation that could if it would, or that would 
if it could interfere with the glorious achievement 
under the management of Mrs. Blaker and the 
Free Kindergarten Association. 

There is nothing perfunctory, stilted, or merely 
theoretical in it all. Mrs. Blaker, the faculty, the 
students, and everyone associated with her in the 
work of the college or of the forty-five suwb-sta- 
tions for Americanizing every nook and corner 

of the rapidly growing city have a vision of thrill 
of service rather than a drill fc. a job. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING NOW? 


BY RHODES STAIBLEY 


It matters not if you lost the fight 

And were badly beaten, too; 

lt matters not if you fatled outright 

In the things you tried to do; 

It matters rot if you toppled down 

From the azure heights of blue, but 
What are you doing now? 


It matters not if your plans were foiled 
And your hopes have fallen through; 

It matters not if your chance was spoiled 
With the gain almost in view; 


It matters not if you missed the goal 
Though you struggled brave and true, but 
What are you doing now? 


It matters not if your fortune’s gone 
And your fame has withered, too; 

It matters not it a world’s cold scorn 
Is directed straight at you; 

It matters not if the worst has come 
Not a single dream come true, but 

What are you doing now? 
—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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“HERVE RIEL” 


BY MARY A, POWELL 


[A demonstration lesson at Minnesota Educational Association.| 


In the teaching of literature, if one adheres too 
closely to a strict routine, a certain amount of rigid- 
ity will creep into the lesson. This makes the work 
too formal, and informality is the keynote of the so- 
cialized recitation. 

Many selections require some historical background 
before the study begins, but very often it is just as 
effective to plunge in and let the pupils ask for the 
historical facts. This is the method employed in the 


teaching of “Hervé Riel.” 


The poem was divided into two units, the first end- 
ing with the offer of Hervé Riel to pilot the fleet to 
safety. This unit was read to the class with the pre- 
liminary remark: “I like this story. I wonder if you 
will.” 

The class did like it and wished to study it. Mime- 
ographed copies of the first unit were passed and 
the study proceeded in much the same manner as 
in the demonstration lesson which is here repro- 
duced. 

Lesson II was purely a lesson in oral reading. Spe- 
cial attention was paid to enunciation, phrasing and 
voice placing. At the suggestion of Miss Shove, the 
principal, pupils went into the cloakroom and worked 
to make themselves understood distinctly by the pu- 
pils in the classroom. 

Lesson III was the lesson at the Auditorium. After 
an introductory talk by Assistant Superintendent 
William F. Webster, the procedure was about as 
follows :— 

Teacher—Class, we will finish the story of Hervé 
Riel today. Will somebody give a review of the 
story so far? 

Pupil (stepping to map)—The French fleet had 
been beaten by the British and was trying to escape 
to Solidor, where they would be protected by the 
guns at the fort. The channel was dangerous and 
they couldn’t make it. They asked the pilots at St. 
Malo to help them, but they refused. They said it 
was impossible to make it. The officers of the fleet 
held a council] and decided to burn the fleet, so that 
they would not fall into the hands of the English. 
Hervé Riel was a poor Breton sailor of Croisic who 
had been taken away from home and made to serve 
with the French fleet. He was a coasting pilot and 
knew the channel well. He agreed to lead the fleet 
to safety or give his head. 

Teacher—How did Browning happen to write this 
story? 

Pupil—He was spending some time in Croisic 
with his sister and his little son. It was soon after 
Mrs. Browning’s death. When he heard from some 
of the people the story of Hervé Riel, he was so 
impressed with it that he wrote the poem. 

Teacher—How did the French receive the story? 

Pupil—It has been translated into French and 
schoo] children in the coast towns learn to recite it 
at school. 

Teacher—What are the big points in the story so 
far? 

Pupil—The big points are the predicament of the 
fleet and Hervé Riel’s offer to lead them to safety. 

Teacher—What do you like best about the story? 

Pupii 

1. 1 like the character of Hervé Riel. He is 
fearless. 

2. He is sure of himself. 


3. I like the pictures, especially the first one 


where the French seem like a crowd of frightened 
porpoises. 


4.. I like the scorn which Hervé Riel shows for the 
Malouins. 

5. The pilots cf St. Malo were cowards. 

6. This is the first story I ever read in which the 
French were cowards. 


7. I like Hervé Riel’s confidence. 


8. The sixth stanza appeals to me. It is so fuil 
of excitement. 


Teacher—Now we are ready for the rest of the 


lesson. What questions have you? What would 
you like to know? 
Pupil :— 


1. [I would like to know if they accepted Hervé 
Riel’s offer? 

2. I wonder if they escaped if they accepted his 
offer. 

3. They are at a crisis here. I'd like to know 
what thev are going to do. 

4. I wonder if any of the vessels were lost? 

5. I want to know if he loses his head in case he 
doesn't succeed. 

6. If he succeeds, I wonder what they give him? 

Teacher—Open books to page 40, line 65, and study 
for eight minutes. 

Study. 

Teacher—Time is up. What did you find out? 

Pupils :— 

1. The main point is that Hervé Riel did succeed. 

2. This part tells also what his reward was. 

3. The main point is that he succeeded though. 

4. This story teaches us that if you give up you 


will never succeed; but if you take a chance you 
may. 

5. ‘This unit also tells us that the deed is so great 
that they let him name his own reward. 

Teacher—The real point of this unit is, however, 
what? 

Pupil :—- 

6. The main point is that he succeeded. 

7. This stanza shows how true the French are 
to their country. It was life or death for France 
and instead of grounding the ships, they took a 
chance. 

8. This line, “Still the north wind by God's grace,” 
shows that God was with them. 

9. They had sailing vessels in those days and had 
to depend on the wind. 

10. I like where it compares the ship to a hound. 

11. You can compare this line, “Clears the entry 
like a hound,” to “The Building of the Ship,” where it 
says “She leaps into the ocean’s arms.” 

lz. 1 like the way he guided the vessel as if he 
had the whole sea to sai! on. 

12. I like the way Browning describes their nar- 
row escape :— 


“And just as Hervé Riel hollas, ‘Anchor!’ 
sure as fate, 

Up the English come, too late.” 

14. This shows how well Hervé Riel had done 
his work :— 

“Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel 

that grates the ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief.” 
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STANZA 8. 


Pupil :-— 

1. The point of Stanza 8 tells how content they 
are to be in the harbor. 

2. They didn’t know how to thank him. 

3. I think the main point really tells their feel- 
ing toward Hervé Riel. 

4. I like the way this stanza describes the chase 
as a storm. It says: “So the storm subsides to calm.” 

5. You can compare this story to “The Leap of 
Rouchan Bog.” The horse saves his owner in a 
critical time and Hervé Riel saves the fleet. 

6. When it says: “Just the same man as before,” 
it shows that he didn’t feel any more important be- 
cause he had done a great deed. 

7. I like the picture Browning gives of the har- 
bor. It would make a good movie picture. 

8. Hervé Riel was honest. Browning speaks of 
his frank, blue Preton eyes. 


STANZA 9. 


Pupil :— 
_ 1. In the ninth stanza, the point is the offer of 
the reward by Damfreville. 

2. I think Damfreville was good to offer him any 
reward he wanted. 

3. This is a good line: “Praise is deeper than 
the lips.” The feeling in his heart cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. 


STANZA 10. 


Pupil :— 

1. 1 think this stanza shows how much Hervé 
Riel thought of his wife. He liked her more than 
he did money. 

2. This tells more about his character, too. He 
was jolly. 

3. These lines give a good picture of Hervé Riel: 
“And the honest heart laughed through those frank 
eyes of Breton blue.” 

4. It says: “Faith; our sun was near eclipse.” it 
means that France was almost lost. 

d. J like these fines :— 


“Demand whate’er you will, 
France remains your debtor still.” 


_ It shows that no matter what he asked, France would 


still owe him something. 


STANZA 10. 
Pupil :— 
1. The main point is Hervé Riel’s reward. He 
asked only to sce his wife. 
2. I like the way the author expresses himself 
here :— 
“Since tis ask and have, I may—”" 
3. They must have been fighting a long time be- 
cause it says :— 
“Come! A good ahobe holiday.” 
4. This stanza shows something of his character. 
He wanted only to see his wife. 
“He was true blue all through.” 
5. | like where it says:— 


“And the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue.” 


It shows that the eyes are the mirror of the soul. 
6. You can see just what kind of a heart he had, 
He thought only of his wife and home, 
7, “Then a beam of fun outbroke, 
And the bearded mouth that spoke,” reminds 
me of “The Buiiding the Ship” where it Says; “A 
yuiet smile played round his lips,” 


‘8 He was real jolly when he was jolly, but he 
was serious and meant business when he was at 
work. 

9. The hero is described very briefly, but you can 
tell what kind of man he is. 

10. In the same thought that Helen gave. tf 
think it shows that Robert Browning can put a lot 
of meaning:into a few words. 

Teacher—We must stop here as time is up. We 
will finish the lesson tomorrow. 

Next day the lesson was finished in a short period. 
The main facts follow -- 

Teacher—Let us look at Stanza ll. We touched 
that only lightly yesterday. 

Pupil 

1. This stanza shows that all heroes in France 
have monuments or statues to remind the people of 
their great deeds, but Hervé Riel had none. 

2. These lines :— 

“Not a head in white and black, 
On a single fishing smack,” 

refer to the figure heads we studied about in “The 
Building of the Ship.” 

3. What does this mean? 

“Go to Paris; rank on rank, 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank.” 

4. What is the Louvre? 

5. It is an art museum and if you go there you 
won't find a statue of Hervé Riel. 

6. Why won't you find one? Because he asked 
only to go to see his wife. If he had asked for money 
or honor or fame they would have erected a statue 
for him. 

+. I like these lines :--- 

“In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 
Save the Squadron, honor France, love thy wife, 

the Belle Aurore.” 

8. He calls his wife the Belle Aurore. That 
means the beautiful dawn, so she must have been 
bright and beautiful. I think she tried to make 
others happy. 


Teacher—What is the value of reading a story 
like this? 


Pupil :— 
1. It teaches us different characteristics of people. 
9 


2. It teaches us to grasp an opportunity when it 
presents itself. 

3. This reminds me of the poem “Opportunity.” 
The king's son took the broken blade the coward 
threw away and won the battle. 

4. We learn that the patriotism of the peasant is 
as high as that of an officer. 

5. You owe your life to your country. If you see 
a chance to help her, you should do so, even if it 
costs your life. 

6. We should think of our loved ones at home 
before money. 

7. When you are right, hit the line hard. 

8. We learn that money isn't everything. 

9. Your country comes first. 

10. Work for your country, not for honor or re- 
ward. 

There is a quotation :— 

“Mine honor is my life; both flow in one, 
Take honor from me and my life is done.” 

12. There ig angther one that fits here: “Every 
good citizen makes his goquntry’s honor hig own.” 

Tearher—Very good. We must leave the poem 
now for some other work. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN VIRGINIA 


Education is looking. up everywhere in the 
United States. No one of influence cares to pub- 
licly and earnestly oppose educational progress. 
Even when through some blunder some progres- 
sive measure fails those who made it fail pro- 
tect: themselves from the opprobrium by putting 
across some other educational measure just as 
a man who fears he has bet on the wrong side 
will cover himself by a counter bet. 

Virginia had a famous survey which appears 
to have come to naught, but she saves her repu- 
tation by making a large appropriation for edu- 
cation, which deserves high praise and puts the 
state well up in devotion to education. 

Harris Hart is ranking high among the state 
educational leaders of all time by demonstrating 
real leadership in an heroic way. He has the 
ardent support of public school people in city 
and country as well as that of the higher institu- 
tions of learning. Not often has this been true 
of a state superintendent of Virginia who was 
an ardent champion of progress. 

The State University is starting a campaign 
for millions and Chandler is already aggressively 
pushing a drive for an adequate endowment for 
William and Mary College. 


FARMVILLE. 


The State Normal College for Women at 
Farmville is modestly stressing the collegiate 
work} but there is no muffler on its campaign for 
leadership in teacher preparation. President 
Jarman is the dean of educational leaders in the 
state and he has made his institution develop 
professional prepotency to a high degree. Few 
normal schools have prepared so many teach- 
ers to render eminent service in other great in- 
stitutions. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has some of its most prominent faculty 
members who were prepared by service in the 


‘Farmville institution. President Jarman’s pres- 


ent faculty as well as past faculties demonstrates 
his rare skill in picking men and women for 
service and equal skill in training them in ser- 
vice. 

We rarely enjoy a convention as much as we 
did Dr. J. C. Muerman’s Citizens’ Conference 
held under the auspices of the Federal Bureau 
of Education. The auditorium of the institution 
was filled to the limit at every session, and the 
400 young women with their enthusiasm and 
appreciation added greatly to the success of 
every speaker. We are sure none of those on 


the program will ever forget the royal recep- 
tion given by the citizens, the faculty and the 
students at Farmville. Incidentally it should be 
said that President Jarman enjoys the luxury of 
a presidential residence unsurpassed in building 
and grounds by the home of any Normal School 
president in the country. Of course we saw it 
at its best before the autumn frosts had robbed 
the mighty oaks of their rich foliage and the 
gardens of the roses. 
THE WHITMELL. MEETING. 


The only National Citizens’ Conference to be 
held in a rural community was held at Whitmell, 
Virginia, November 12-14, under the direction of 
J. L. McBrien, of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion. It was one of the most important citizens’ 
conferences we have attended. Fifteen miles 
from Danville, the nearest railroad centre, in a 
distinctly rural community, is as interesting a 
school as we have known. ~- Mrs. F. C. Beverly, 
the genius of the whole affair, has created a 
school centre worthy a county seat with thou- 
sands of inhabitants. 

For three years there has been a_ thriving 
school in a modern high school building and now 
there is a second building for all sorts of indus- 
trial activities, thus securing Smith-Hughes sup- 
port. 

On Friday, November 12, there were hun- 
dreds of automobiles and 2,500 people in attend- 
ance upon the Citizens’ Conference, and the little 
country community fed the multitude right roy- 
ally. On Friday evening, Saturday and Satur- 
day evening the conference was attended by 
hundreds of people who listened to addresses 
from the state superintendent, representatives 
of the United States Bureau of Education, from 
Virginia State Normal Schools and_ speakers 
from New York, New Jersey and New England. 
On Sunday thousands gathered from all the 
country round about. It was simply wonderful 
to see how many people there were in Pittsyl- 
vania ‘county who were interested in education, 
and more wonderful to see how royally the 
farmers fed these people at three midday and 
two evening meals. Every speaker was at his 
best. It could hardly be otherwise with such 
audiences. 

Mrs. Beverly has been in demand for educa- 
tional programs in Illinois, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, Kansas and Oklahoma, ranking with the 
best speakers. We understand it now. We 
know that she has a matchless story to tell and 
she tells it in a matchless way. 


> > 


Modern education is too eenbintad and not encugh synthetical. We want wholes and not 
parts merely; men and women and not mere scholars, —|ohn Burroughs. 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA MEETINGS 


[Editorial Report.] 


Nearly 5,000 school people, teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents, normal school presidents 
and teachers, university chancellor, presidents 
and professors, with outside speakers from De- 
troit, Washington, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, and 
New England, made the Pittsburgh meeting of 
1920 memorable. 

The meetings were in the Syria Mosque in 
which the meetings of the National Education 
Association were held in 1918, and the audiences 
were much larger than any audiences of the 
N. E. A. 

There were seven highly important organiza- 
tions massed in Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh 
Institute guaranteed the attendance of nearly 
3,000 city teachers. The Education Association 
of Western Pennsylvania made sure the atten- 
dence of all superintendents and many teachers 
from the cities of the Pittsburgh Empire. The 
Pennsylvania School Directors Association 
brought to the meeting the men behind the guns 
officially. The Conference of Colleges and Nor- 
mad Schools made sure the attendance of the 
educational and professional leaders of that sec- 
tion. The Classical Association brought to- 


gether the scholastic ring of the profession. The 
Citizens’ Conferences on Village Education 
called by the United States Bureau of Education 
brought to the meeting Commissioner Claxton, 
Dr. Deffenbaugh and others of the Bureau. In- 
cidentally the Music Teachers’ Association, the 
Kindergarten Association, the Association of 
School Administrators helped to swell the atten- 
dence, intensify the interest and extend the in- 
fluence of the meeting. 

In all there were twenty-five separate groups 
of interests, which equalled in number anything 
the N. E. A. has ever put across at a summer 
session. The speakers were on a par with a na- 
tional meeting of any kind. There were nearty 
200 program features, which are more than any 
one can attend. 

In extent, in intensity of interest, in value of 
output no one could ask more or better educa- 
tional or professional output. 

We do not see how anyone could enjoy any 
educational meeting more than he could enjoy, 


than we did enjoy the Pittsburgh meeting of 
1920. 


GAMES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


BY HENRY 8S. CURTIS 


Oberlin, Ohio 


It seems to me remarkable that with the play 
movement under way in America now for more 
than thirty years that almost nothing has been 
done in the way of adapting our numerous games 
to school use. 

Anyone who will glance over any book of 
Spaulding rules for volley ball or indoor base- 
ball or soccer, football, or basket ball, must 
realize that these rules were not intended for 
elementary school children but for semi-profes- 
sional players, where winning is the important 
thing rather than the joy of playing, or the ex- 
ercise derived therefrom. They are so compli- 
cated that no elementary school child could un- 
derstand them even after long study. I find in 
actual practice that there are many physical di- 
rectors of years of standing who do not pretend 
to understand thoroughly the rules of indoor 
baseball. These rules should certainly be simpli- 
fied for the use of the elementary child and sev- 
eral of the rules should also be changed. 

Not only are the rules not the type of rules 
that are needed for school children but all of 
the dimensions are adjusted to adults and not 
to children less than fourteen years of age. In 


— 


volley ball the court recommended is much too 
large, as the children cannot serve over an eight- 
foot net from a thirty-foot distant back line. For 
the elementary school the net should be not 
more than seven feet high, and the court not 
larger than thirty-five by forty. Basket ball is 
altogether too strenuous for elementary school 
children, if the rules and dimensions of Spauld- 
ing are used. The basket should be not more 
than eight and one-half feet high, or perhaps 
better eight, and the dimensions not more than 
sixty by thirty-five, even for outdoor play. 

If there are to be regular tournaments and 
contests in the elementary schools in indoor 
baseball, there should be some standard size of 
ball, for the ball determines the size of the court. 
Spaulding’s rules say for outdoor play the dia- 
mond should be thirty-five feet square, but the 
thirty-five foot diamond is too large for a seven- 
teen-inch ball, and much too small for the twelve- 
inch ball, but it is about right for the fifteen-inch 
ball. For the fourteen-inch ball the diamond 
should be not less than forty feet square for 
boys and perhaps five feet less for girls. 


The city of the future should be regarded as great and prosperous only in the proportion 
that it becomes a better place in which to live.—Ernest C. Hartwell, 
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IOWA, THE HEADLINER 


Iowa is the most interesting state in the 
Union in the revelations of the study by Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres. Its rank today is the highest 
east of the Rocky mountains. It made the most 
spectacular increase in rank in eight years of 
any state in the Union. These two facts make 
it interesting in the extreme. But these two 
statements are not all that is interesting in the 
study. 

From 1890 to 1910 Iowa was on an educa- 
tional toboggan, dropping from eighteenth to 
thirtieth place in the twenty years. It clipped 
off five points from 1890 to 1900, and seven 
points from 1900 to 1910, then as by magic 
Iowa educators pulled themselves together and 
pulled together, aeroplaning twenty-three points, 
going up in eight years nearly twice as 
far as it went down in twenty years. From 
thirtieth place to seventh was indeed a dare- 
devil leap. 

The only other real flights were Arizona, that 
went from eighteenth to third place, a distance 
of fifteen points, and North Dakota that went 
from twenty-seventh to fifteenth, or twelve 
points. 

And lowa’s gain was purely legitimate. The 
school laws of Iowa were improved twenty- 
three points in those years. The school people 
did it, and they did it through their State As- 
sociation. It was in no sense accidental. 
no fluke, no spasm, no hysteria. 

The school people of Iowa needed no study 
by Dr. Ayres or any one else. They knew in 
1910 that they had been sliding down grade. 
They knew that they needed team work. They 
knew that the weak spot was, as everywhere, in 
the one-room schools. 

They started all sorts of schemes to bring 
these schools up to standard. The State Teach- 
ers College led off with the best plan devised by 
any institution in America for the rescue of 
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tural schools. President Seerley had had more 
experience than had any other educational 
leader in Iowa and went at the root of the mat- 
ter directly. The improvement of teachers in 
service was the first aim of the State Teachers 
College and it did it better, in shorter time, 
more professionally, than has been done by any 
other one institution in any state. 

Another equally significant and heroic act was 
the improvement of the county superintendency 
in the state. Iowa was the first to set a new 
standard of salaries and was far ahead of all 
rivals in providing that one could be elected to 
the superintendency of a county regardless of 
residence. Cities have rarely paid any attention 
to the place of residence of a candidate for the 
superintendency. Indeed it is considered more 
professional to go far afield. At one time Bos- 
ton had a superintendent from Illinois via Ohio; 
Worcester from Omaha, Springfield from Den- 
ver via Baltimore, Providence from Montana, and 
even the state commissioner was from California. 
Colleges and universities have rarely localized 
their thought on the choice of a president, but 
lowa had always chosen a county superintend- 
ent from the county and many counties had no 
teachers of proved ability. When Iowa provided 
by law for the selection of the best it spelled great 
progress for the rural schools. 

Then came the best state promoted consolida- 
tion scheme the world had at that time ever seen 
and Iowa began to raise herself from thirtieth 
place to seventh in the first rating the states have 
had at the hands of an expert. 

The three-cyclinder motor—Teachers College 
influence upon teachers in service, high class and 
better paid county superintendents, and high- 
speed consolidation—made it easy to fly a heav- 
ier-than-air rural school condition. 

All this must be taken into account when one 
answers the question: How did Des Moines win 


the National Education Association meeting for 
July, 1921? 


CHILDREN OF THE PILGRIMS* 

Every school in America, yes, every church in 
America that ever has anything spectacular 
should have a simple, patriotically invigorating, 
socially compelling pageant such as Miss Adelaide 
Nichols has prepared, a pageant that looks for- 
ward as well as ‘backward, that makes this ter- 
centenary the yesterday of tomorrow as well as 
the tomorrow of yesterday. 

We have no patience with that phase of the 
celebration which places the emphasis on the 
glory of these hundred years ago as though we 
had departed from the glory of those olden days. 

What they did in their quiet way we can do 
and are doing a hundred fold more. The Pil- 
grims came to these bleak shores to find oppor- 
tunity for a new life. Today 1,000,000 people 

*“Children of the Pilgrims.” A Pageant for the Use 
of Schools and Societies in Celebration of the Tercenten- 
ary of the Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 1620. 
ar Aaecente Nichols. Music arranged by A 8 


ra 8. 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Paper. 
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leave the civically bleak life of other lands to find 
opportunity in the only land that has not been 
bled in blood and treasure by the horrible World 
War. 

As is a million to a hundred is our today to 
the yesterday of 1620. 

Miss Nichols gives us the only vision we have 
seen through a pageant of what America can 
mean to the million Pilgrims of 1920. Her 
characters are: Sammy, an American child; 
Guiseppe, an Italian child; Aliona, a Russian 
child; Yan, a Polish child; Timmie, an_ Irish 
child; Helma, a Norwegian child; Eleutheria, a 
Greek child; the Goddess of Liberty. 

The first Pilgrims: The band of men, women, 
and children from the Mayflower. Freedom, 
Law, Faith-of-a-Christian, Courage, Service, 
Truth. 

The later Pilgrims: Irish Group with Laugh- 
ter; Norwegian Group with Industry; Italian and 
Greek Groups with Labor and Festiva]; Polish 
and Russian Groups with the Dream of Prog- 
ress. 

The Scene: The Garden of Liberty. At the 
right stands a great pedestal like the pedestal 
of the statute of Liberty in New York harbor, 
and on it stands the bronze figure of Liberty 
enlightening the world. 


MRS. BRADFORD’S RETIREMENT 


One of the unexpected burials under the Re- 
publican cloudburst of November 2 was the sub- 
mergence of Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state 
superintendent of Colorado, who had skilfully 
weathered adverse political events in the past, 
but this was too much even for her. The “we 
want a change” which seemed so popular with 
the people did not escape her. 

Miss Catherine Craig succeeds Mrs. Bradford. 
She was state superintendent before Mrs. Brad- 
ford and was personally and professionally pop- 
ular at home and abroad. While not prominent 
as Mrs. Bradford has been she did a good ser- 
vice and was deféated because the landslide slid 
the other way. She will find a warm welcome 
in the National Education Association. She is 
a teacher, a teacher with experience in the Den- 
ver schools. She knows school work intimately, 
and is in close sympathy with teachers in their 
joys and sorrows. It is highly fortunate that 
the successful party had such a woman in the 
running when running was to signify a winning. 


LATEST PENSION SUGGESTIONS 


The pension problem has never been solved. 
There have been three lines of approach. The 
first sought merely to provide something in 
some way for some teachers. It had in mind 
primarily teachers then well advanced in years 
who were unprepared for retirement. There 
was no uniformity in the laws and no realization 
of how inadequate this would be when the mid- 
dle-aged teachers of that day claimed their pen- 
sion. The teachers mostly financed their own 
retirement. This scheme broke down when 


$79 
the actuaries revealed the impossibility of: se- 
curity. 

Then new laws and study of laws looking to 
security were considered. The Rockefeller 
Foundation made an exhaustive study and pre- 
sented a report upon which all future pension 
laws were supposed to be based. This was not 
satisfactory to teachers and various teacher- 
study plans have been made; the first to be seri- 
ously presented has just come from the Chicago 
teachers’ committee and referendum vote. It 
contains the following seven propositions :— 

Legislation making it impossible for future 
assemblies to abolish the pension system. 

Amendments enabling boards of education to 
pay into the fund twice the amount contributed 
by teachers. At present the boards* and the 
teachers pay identical amounts, 

Provisions for extra salary deductions and 
public payments, in event of deficits. 

Reduction from fifteen to twelve years of the 
term of service necessary to qualify teachers 
for disability annuities. 

Increases in the per capita tax on teachers in 
order that the pension fund may be strength- 
ened. 

Four-year, instead of five-year, intervals in 
the prevailing system of graduated payments by 
teachers. 

Elimination of the final election of pension 
fund administrators, the winners at the primary 
to be placed in office. 
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N. E. A. MEETING AT DES MOINES 


The first meeting of the Reorganized National 
Education Association will be in Des Moines, 
July 2-8. 

This meeting will be watched with greater in- 


‘terest than any other meeting that has been held. 


Des Moines will be able to care for all who 
attend as well as any city could. There are ade- 
quate hotel accommodations. 

There will be no excursion attractions, so that 
the business idea can be carried out easily. It 
will be in a full sense a delegate meeting and 
how much more time alone can tell. Iowa, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota can furnish adequate 
numbers for the meetings if there are not many 
from afar, 

There can hardly be fewer from afar than at 
Milwaukee and Salt Lake City. It is probably 
better at the first delegate meeting that it be 
largely a delegate body. 

Des Moines will be a good place to test the 
willingness of the affiliated associations to de- 
fray the expenses of delegates, or, ifthe N. E. A. 
decides to pay the expenses, Des Moines will 
be a central place and the expenses will be as 
light as anywhere. 

Before that time it can be made clear what ob- 
ject there is for any one to belong to the N. E. 
A. unless the local organization is affiliated. The 
next few months will need to be very busy 
months so far as the enlightenment of those who 
are not in an affiliated organization is concerned, 
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It will help the membership immenecly if the 
Smith-Towner bill is passed before March 4. 
This is one reason why the friends of the N. E. 
A. should make almost superhuman effort to 
have the bill passed this winter. Nothing can 
help the Association so much as this. 

The Smith-Towner bill is distinctively an As- 
sociation bill, more so than any subsequent bill 
is likely to be. 

The future of the Association will be decided 
largely by the Des Moines meeting. This should 
be adequate inspiration for the officers to make 
every effort to have a meeting worthy the Reor- 
ganization. 


NEW SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


With the plants of the large Chicago daily 
newspapers available as laboratories for stu- 
dents, the Joseph Medill School of Journalism 
of Northwestern University is to be established 
within the next few months. The new school, 
which will be the only metropolitan newspaper- 
training establishment west of the Alleghany 
mountains, has been made possible through the 
generosity of the Chicago Tribune, which has 
agreed to stand behind it financially. The edi- 
tors cf the Tribune—Robert R. McCormick and 
Joseph Medill Patterson—are grandsons of Jo- 
seph Medill and are establishing the school as a 
tribute to his memory. 

John C. Shaffer, publisher of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, a long-time friend of President Scott 
of Northwestern University, wrote Dr. Scott a 
congratulatory letter in which he said, among 
other things: “I trust that this work will be 
open to both men and women. Here is an op- 
portunity for women of culture, refinement and 
education in the field which has for so many 


years been almost exclusively occupied by men. ~* 


There is a very great responsibility resting upon 
the editor and publisher of a daily journal, and 
if through the efforts of your great university 
you can create for us men and women of ability 
especially trained for the editorial department 
of the papers, you will have not only served 
them well, but you will have benefited the whole 
country thereby.” Mr. Shaffer has offered the 
plant of the Evening Post as a laboratory for 
students. 


BIBLE STUDY IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Indiana high schools have had an _ import- 
ant demonstration of the possibilities of the ed- 
ucational usefulness of Bible study in connec- 
tion with public schools. 

The first five-year period is complete. The 
first tentative syllabus was approved by the 
State Board of Education January 22, 1915. 
This may be considered as the official beginning 
of the plan. 

The “Committee of Five” has been the func- 
tioning activity and the first “Committee of 
Five” was appointed October 28, 1915. 

_ The “Committee of Five” prepared a constitu- 
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tion which was approved and put in action Jan- 
unary 7, 1916. 

The first state examination was held March 
13, 1916. Up-to-date there have been nineteen 
examinations. There are 334 high schools and 
2.733 students in Indiana participating in the 
work. There have been papers presented for 
examination by 4,396. Of these 3,675 were sat- 
isfactory and only 723 failed to pass. Eighty- 
two per cent. passed creditably. For special in- 
formation one should write J. W. Holton of 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 


A parrot can be taught to get 100 per cent. 
in saying what he is taught to say as he is taught 
to say it. No child should be given 100 per cent. 
for being a parrot. 
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MISSION OF THE SCHOOL NURSE 


One of the big problems of the day every- 
where is the employment of nurses by Boards 
of Education, or from public education funds. 
We can do mo better service in that connection 
probably than to state what is being done in 
Montana, which under the score of Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres is, first among the states in 
financial and attendance conditions. 

There are in the state twelve county nurses, 
twenty city school nurses, four tuberculosis 
murses, and seven industrial nurses. 

It is of the utmost importance that the con- 
sideration of the employment of nurses should 
be as broad as it is in Montana. It is not enough 
to have a county nurse, indispensable as that is. 
There must be a school nurse or nurses in every 
city. It is not adequate to have a general nurse. 
There must be special nurses for tuberculosis 
patients and for industrial ills, surgical especi- 
ally. 


Whoever is interested in rural life, especially 


in rural health, should secure and read with care 


the Volume of Proceedings, 242 pages, of the 
Second National Country Life Conference, held 
at Chicago in 1919. This Volume of Proceed- 
ings is to be had through the executive secretary 
of the American Country Life Association, 
Charles J. Galpin, Washington, D. C. 


Elyria, Ohio, under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent F. M. Shelton, makes a triple double 
record. For the second year the teachers are 
100 per cent. members in the Northeastern 
Ohio Association; 100 per cent. members Ohio 
State Association, and 100 per cent. members in 
the National Education Association. 


The schools should achieve everything that 
Boy Scouts achieve. 


Department of MSuperintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 3, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cnd 26. Pre 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


CHARLES A. PROSSER 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


C. A. Prosser is happier in Minneapolis manag- 
ing Dunwoody Institute than he was in Washing- 
ton steering the rehabilitation work of the Fed- 
eral Education Board. In Minneapolis he is “it.” 
In Washington he had to cut red tape wound 
round him by War Department and Treasury De- 
partment officials. Besides in Minneapolis he 1s 
managing a dhild of ‘his own creation, one of the 
finest trade schools of the country, given to the 
city and the north Mississippi Valley region by 
one of the Minneapolis financiers and millers of 
a generation now passing off the scene. 

If, after Mr. Prosser has shown you over the 
institute plant, which is worked day and evening, 
you sit down with him in his plain “shop” office, 
you will find him overflowing with enthusiasm for 
the altered attitude since the war of the man- 
agers of the great basic industries toward techni- 
cal and scientific experts and schools. When I 
saw him the was just back from Atlantic City, 
where, with Mr. Hoover, he had been addressing 
the annual convention of the American associa- 
tion of the baking industry. Ere long he will be 
speaking to similar organizations of plumbers, 
gas fitters, candy makers and tanners. To them 
he will repeat the message he gave to the bakers, 
namely, that standards of processes in all the 
trades must be improved by (a) research work 
such as the American Institute of Baking supports 
in connection with the Dunwoody Institute, (b) 
by training technical leaders and (c) by educating 
workmen to carry out the instructions of these 
leaders, they in turn using new knowledge now 
in the trade research laboratories. 

The power of this argument by Mr. Prosser 
comes in part from its soundness as a theory, but 
more perhaps because he is able to show the 
concrete proof of what this policy has wrought 
for men sent up to Dunwoody Institute by the 
American Institute of Baking. The men come 
from all parts of the country, drawing wages and 
salaries from their employers while studying the 
chemistry of bread-making, flour and sugar, the 
biology of yeasts and ferments and the physics 
of glutens, humidities, and temperatures. They 
go baok to their employers pledged to a specified 
term of service bf a very much enhanced sort. 

Precisely this sort of alliance between scientific 
research (trade supported) and practical business 
is urged by the National Research Council: and 
the formal operation of the compact between 
Dunwoody Institute and the American Baking In- 
stitute Laboratory is praised in the Research 
Council’s last report as a model for other trades. 

Mr. Prosser is convinced that this turning of 
American industrial leaders toward the scientific 
and technical expert has been much hastened in 
this country, as in Europe, by the experiences of 
war; and he hails it as the largest and most 
prophetic movement emerging above our na- 
tional educational horizon. The only cloud on 


the sky is the paucity of the supply of suita%le 
trainers and training schools for those who are to 
be expert guides. Great industries, such as those 
which made iron and steel and chemical and tex- 
tile products, already have pioneered the way in 
setting up their own laboratories and training 
schools. That is one way to solve the problem. 
But the State universities, the technical and trade 
schools and the Y. M. C. A. and other “extension” 
agencies must develop their several ways of meet- 
ing the swelling demand 


WILLIAM A. GREESON 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, is one of the wide- 
awake cities of the country both professionally 
and educationally. It has started and promoted 
more safe and sane features of professional 
progress and protection than any other city of 
its size that we know, and it has put a muffler 
on scholarship that will not function and has 
opened the throttle wide for new features of 
education that educate. 

For fourteen years Mr. Greeson has been the 
skilful leader and director of the school and 
community forces, in school and out. These 
have been the most tempestuous years for edu- 
cationa! activities that the country has ever 
known. There are few superintendents in the 
United States who have remained as superin- 
tendent of a progressive city in all of these 
fourteen years. 

Let us consider Mr. Greeson’s predecessors: 
William W. Chalmers had a longer term than 
any other superintendent in Grand Rapids, 
eight vears. He went to Toledo as superintendent 
for a short time, then into business and then to 
Congress. Mr. Hathaway was in Grand Rap- 
ids less than two years and went directly into 
business. Mr. Elson was superintendent in 
Grand Rapids for six years, went to Cleveland 
for a time and has been remarkably successful 
as a writer of school books and has had no 
thought of returning to official life apparently. 

Mr. Greeson is the only superintendent of 
Grand Rapids in thirty years who is in the pro- 
fession today, as well as one of the few superin- 
tendents in the country who is where he was 
when Mr. Greeson came to the Grand Rapids 
superintendency in 1906. 

I know of no city that has made steadier uni- 
form progress than has Grand Rapids, nor one 
that is in better educational condition than the 
city is in high school, manual training and ele- 
mentary educational activities and has intro- 
duced wisely and progressively the junior high 
and vocational schools. I know of no city that 
has brought the public schools and public library 
into more efficient joint action than has Grand 
Rapids. 

It is delightful to have known Grand Rapids 
intimately in each of these four administrations 
and to find it today with every evidence of peace 
and prosperity in progress, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


INTERSTATE AND INTRASTATE. 

The New York railroads are in a quandary. 
They have been directed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to raise their rates on travel 
within the state to the same level as the rates on 
interstate travel; and they would be glad enough 
to do so, as they are now losing at the rate of 
from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 a year on the 
lower rates which the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission has forced them to adopt. But the State 
Commission, acting through the attorney-gen- 
eral, has secured an injunction from a justice of 
the State Supreme Court, against the enforce- 
ment of the higher intrastate rates, which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ordered, so 
the railroads are forced to choose which tribunal 
they will disobey. The New York Central is the 
most important line affected; and, for the present 
at least, it will respect the injunction.. 

THE SHIPPING BOARD INQUIRY. 

The Congressional Committee investigating 
the operations of the United States Shipping 
Board had before it this week, at his own re- 
quest, R. Wilmer Bolling, the treasurer of the 
board, who happens to be a brother-m-law of 
President Wilson,—a circumstance to which he 
may owe his appointment, since he was earning 
only $2,200 in a governmental position in New 
York, when he was advanced to his present $10,- 
000 office. It had been charged that he had 
shared in the division of some of the “fees” paid 
for securing desirable contracts; but he denied 
all the accusations, and explained some of the 
money payments as the settlement of old house- 
building accounts that had nothing to do with 
the government service. 


THE CASE OF ARMENIA. 

In response to an invitation from the Council 
of the League of Nations to the United States to 
use its good offices to mediate between the Ar- 
menians and the Turkish Nationalist leader, 
Kemal Pasha, President Wilson has signified his 
willingness to undertake personal mediation 
through a representative whom he may select, 
with a view to ending the hostilities now being 
waged against the Armenian people. He has ex- 
plained, however, that he is without authority to 
employ the militarv forces of the United States 
for the relief of Armenia, and that any material 
contributions would require the authorization of 
Congress. Nothing like a “mandate” is contem- 
plated. A proposal for a mandate, which the 
President favored, was submitted to Congress 
last spring, and rejected by an overwhelming 
majority. 

THE LOCKWOOD INVESTIGATION BLOCKED. 

The building graft investigation of the Lock- 
wood Committee in New York was blocked this 
week, temporarily at least, by the flat refusal of 
members of the Builders’ Supply Bureau to an- 
swer questions or give up their books for inspec- 
tion, The ground on which they based their re- 


fusal was that to obey the orders of the com- 
mittee might “incriminate and degrade” them,— 
a declaration which would seem, of itself, to im- 
ply an admission of irregular proceedings. It is 
thought probable that the committee will seek 
an indictment from the Grand Jury against the 
recalcitrant witnesses, and to rush the case to 
trial with all speed. But, in the meantime, it ts 
reasonably sure that some of the most important 
evidence will mysteriously disappear. 


PRESIDENT OBREGON INAUGURATED. | 


General Alvaro Obregon, the new President 
of Mexico, was inaugurated December 1, with 
impressive ceremonies. It is hoped, and with 
some reason, that his administration will mark 
the beginning of a new day for Mexico. There 
is no question as to the constitutionality of his 
election. He seems to have succeeded in sup- 
pressing the bandit industry; and Villa, the chief 
offender, is now following the peaceful pursuit 
of a farmer. Incipient revolts in one or two 
states have made no progress. His temper to- 
ward the United States is friendly, as was shown 
in his recent visit to El Paso, and still more, in 
the arrangements made by the Mexican Govern- 
ment to commandeer two of the hotels in Mexico 
City for the entertainment of American guests, 
and the cordial invitations given to American of- 
ficials, including governors of thirteen states, to 
attend the ceremonies. 


MEXICO AND THE OIL QUESTION. 

The new President of Mexico, in an interview 
just before his inauguration, explained that the 
great problem before him was that of general 
‘reconstruction, and that the matter of first inter- 
est to Americans was the oil question. Touching 
this, he declared that Articles 14 and 27 of the 


Mexican Constitution, which have been so much. 


under discussion, will not be abrogated; but that 
he will recommend to the Mexican Congress the 
early appointment of a commission to regulate 
the application of these articles so as to give fair 
and just treatment to all parties concerned. That 
the new President is not inclined to any exces- 
sive use of the executive power, such as has 
marred some preceding administrations, is clear 
from the fact that he has proposed the enact- 
ment of a law making the President subject to 
trial if he in any way restrained the liberty of 
voters, or attempted to prejudice elections, or 
exerted pressure upon Congress or the Supreme 
Court to influence their action, or concluded 
treaties with foreign powers without the consent 
of Congress. 
THE IRISH CRISIS. 

Conditions in Ireland do not. improve. . .Every 
day adds to the list of murders by the Sinn Fein- 
ers, and of bloody reprisals by the English sol- 
diers and police. Among the events of the week 
was the merciless shooting from ambush of fif- 
teen police cadets: the burning by incendiaries 
of more than $1,000,000 worth of buildings in 
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Cork, and the extension of the Sinn Fein warfare 
to Liverpool, London and other English cities. 
At Liverpool, fifteen warehouses in different 
parts of the city were set on fire simultaneously, 
and constables on guard were fired upon. Sinn 
Fein documents disclosed plots to. bomb the 
Houses of Parliament, and the government imme- 
diately took measures to exclude the public from 
the premises, and to arrest all suspicious persons. 
MARTIAL LAW IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

Martial law has been declared in Mingo 
county, West Virginia, where a strike of miners, 
attended by repeated violence, has been in prog- 
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ress since July, and a battalion of Federal troops 
has been sent into the district, at the urgent re- 
quest of Governor Cornwell, who issued a procla- 
mation November 29, declaring the county in a 
state of insurrection, and placing it under the 
direct charge of the commanding general of the 
Fifth. Army Corps area. It is estimated by the 
operators that out of 5,000 miners in the county, 
the strikers number from 1,500 to 2,000. The 
working miners have been repeatedly fired upon 
by the strikers, and the force of deputy sheriffs 
available to suppress lawlessness was entirely 
inadequate. Hence the call for Federal troops. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


DR. FINLEY’S RESIGNATION. 


November 16, 1920. 


Dr. John H. Finley, commissioner of education, pre- 
sented his resignation to the Board of Regents on 
November 16. Dr. Finley’s resignation will take ef- 
fect January 1, 1921, or as soon thereafter as he can 
be relieved. The announcement was made that he 
will enter an important advisory and editorial rela- 
tion with The Times in New York. Dr. Finley com- 
pletes seven years’ service to the state on January I. 
The statement he made in presenting his resignation 
to the regents was as follows :— 

“On the first of January, 1921, I shall have com- 
pleted seven years in this office. While they have 
been seven lean years in the world’s history, they have 
nevertheless been years of great educational progress 
jn this state. Education has become a matter of 
deeper state concern and of vastly greater state sup- 
port. In this period more effective expression has 
been given to the article of the Constitution requir- 
ing the maintenance of a system of free common 
schools ‘in which all the children of the state may 
be educated.” Provision has been made for promot- 
ing the health of the school children through medical 
inspection, physical training and health education; 
for the continuation training of boys and girls up to 
eighteen years of age: for a wider agricultural and 
vocational training; for the consolidation of city 
school laws; for the encouragement of higher edu- 
cation through university scholarships; for the im- 
provement ard enrichment of teacher-training; for 
the better compensation of teachers and for their 
pensioning throughout the state; for the raising of 
professional standards and for the special training 
of illiterate adults. Even the disappointment over 
the repeal o* the township law has prospect of relief 
in the steps taken in this last year by the farmers’ 
Organizations in co-operation with the educational 
authorities looking toward better schools for the 
rural districts. More, in short, has been accomplished 
in these seven years than could reasonably have 
been anticipated for twice that period. 

“For these achievements the credit is primarily and 
chiefly dve, so far as the department is concerned, 
to the admirable organization built up by Dr. Dra- 
per. which has been strengthened only by z4ditions 
to meet the new requirements made of thc depart- 
ment. But what is gratifying beyond these ana 


‘other specific accomplishments is the response of 


the teachers generally in the state, not only to the 
appeals incident to the war, but to the ideals of their 
profession. 


“Despite all the adverse conditions during this period 


the profession of the teacher has been lifted in the 
public esteem, and not only has greater financial sup- 
port but higher moral recognition been given to those 
who perform this pre-eminent service for the state. 
And the school has been glorified. 

“During the greater part of this period demands 
have been made upon me to assist in work of a pub- 
lic nature outside of the department. These were 
unescapable during the war. Such appeals continue 
to come. At the same time the administrative de- 
mands have grown tremendously and will undoubt- 
edly continue to grow. I am reluctant to narrow 
the field of my interest and to devote myself, as 
would be necessary, wholly or chiefly to adminis- 
trative details, especially now that the lines of de- 
velopment have been so largely determined. 

“T have thought that I should not be reaching my 
maximum usefulness in this position for two or three 
years, and I have been wishing to remain, especially 
until the rural schoo] situation had been improved 
and a_ better working relationship reached in the 
cities, but these are in the way of being accomplished 
through the Committee of Twenty-one and the Joint 
Committee of Regents and Mayors, the Legislative 
Committee and the Children’s Code Committee, as- 
sisted by my competent associates. 

“Moreover, there has come to me, entirely unsought 
and unanticipated, an invitation to take a position in 
another field in which I think I can be even more 
helpful to the general cause of education. I have 
given this invitation consideration for several months, 
appreciating the opportunity which it opened to me, 
yet finding mysclf unwilling to leave this position, 
which 1s to me the office of greatest opportunity and 
honor in the field of public education, and to sever 
the happy relations which I have enjoyed with the 
Board of Regents, with the department, and with the 
educational officers and teachers of this state. I have 
declined to consider several presidential and other 
positions in the educational field because no other 
has seemed comparable with this, but I have come 
at last to the view that I can be of greater service 
in the important editorial position unexpectedly open 
to me, and that the department may itself be ulti- 
mately advantaged by my taking this step. 

“My conscience would trouble me in leaving this 
field if I did not feel that having served nearly thirty 
years in it, in one or another capacity, I may return 
to the profession for which I especially prepared my- 
self and in which I hope that I may not only serve 
those who are teaching the children and youth to 
face the problems of the next generation, but may 
also have a part in solving the great problems of my 
own day and generation. I believe that the press has 
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today the supreme opportunity not only to help im- 
mediately the cause of sound education, but also to 
keep before the public the higher objects toward 
which the schools are looking.” 


—o—— 


It is estimated that of the students studying mod- 
ern languages in the New York City high schools, 
about 30,000 (40 per cent.) are taking Spanish, about 
20,000 (26 per cent.) French, 14,000 (18 per cent.) 
Latin, and 300 (less than % per cent.) German. In 
1917 there were about 24,000 students of German, 
13,000 of Spanish. 


ELIMINATING THE I. W. W. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 


Students of the migratory labor problem have de- 
clared that the I. W. W. and radicalism in general] is 
a symptom, not a disease. 

The farmers of the great grain fields seem to have 
discovered that the stack-burning, chicken-stealing, 
sabotage-preaching harvest hand of the past was to 
a considerable extent the product of environment. 
This environment of dirty bunk houses, bad food, and 
general discomfort was the farmer’s fault in many 
cases. The American Legion has pointed out the er- 
1or, relieved it to a considerable extent, and thereby 
corrected the disease which had the wobblies as its 
chief symptom. 

The boys of the legion brought back with them to 
private life an appreciation of the needs and requisites 
ef gregarious mankind. They knew the value of a 
well conducted canteen. They knew the essentials of 
its organization and maintenance. They knew the 
dangers of discomfort and loneliness to the human 
mind. They put this knowledge to practical use. In 
Hutchinson, Kas., for instance, the legion opened the 
convention hall to harvest hands, put in cots, writing 
tables, and facilities for recreation and bathing. The 
result was the most contented body of harvest hands 
ever known in that district. 

The I. W. W. was deprived of his chief cause of dis- 
content and his chief reason for preaching sedition. 
A better class of men was attracted. Similar condi- 
tions obtained throughout Kansas and Nebraska. 

If the American Legion never did another thing to 
justify its existence, this accomplishment would be 
enough to gain it fame. If the farmers have found 
the solution of their annual harvest troubles, let us 
hope they will cling to the knowledge and improve 
upon it. Perhaps some day the remedy for unrest 
may find its way successfully into the city. 


PROFESSOR SAYCE AND SPELLING REFORM. 
BY JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN 


The Rev. A. H. Sayce, the great professor of 
Etymology and Assyiology, has become a vice-prest- 
dent of the Simplified Spelling Society. He re- 
cently stated: “I am entirely at one with the subject 
of phonetic or simplified spelling, and I wish we 
could reform our contradictory and systemless col- 
lection of hieroglyphics which takes the place of it. 
Quite apart from the loss of time and labor involved 
in learning it, it is the chief obstacle to English be- 
coming what otherwise it would be likely to become, 
the universal language—From English, London, 1929. 
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HEROIC SENTIMENT. 
BY W. B, KENDALL 
Bowdoinham, Maine 


I have been much impressed of late with the idea 
that under harsher conditions of life the mortality 
of the subnormal was high enough to prevent a large 
proportion from living to the age of reproduction, 
but more and more in modern decades society has 
bent its energies to preserving every flicker of human 
life, regardless of its source. Environment has been 
put to the front as everything. 

Two dogmas are accepted, that the merest flicker 
of human life, regardless of everything, is more 
precious than anything else and that, except in the 
case of idiots and imbeciles, every person is capable 
of unlimited development and advancement. The 
good of the: race is lost sight of entirely in this 
alignment of dogma. Nearly all of our civilization 
is merely making life easier to live. In so far as it 
is that it is distinctly decadent. It leads downward 
inevitably A few more generations, perhaps only 
a few more decades, and the percentage of irrespon- 
sible will become too great to permit of stabilizing 
a society which grants so much individual freedom, 
which depends so much on personal character and 
discipline, which creates such an involved mode of 
living that a little halting in the machinery imperils 
all. 

If for three generations more we make life fatter 
and easier at the rate of present progress and permit 
the ready increase of the unfit, while all responsible 
per:ons limit their offspring, we will have a condi- 
tion in which democratic society as we know it will 
be impossible. It is not possible actually to visage 
these conditions because, if degeneracy increases very 
much, the elaborate means for making life more 
complex will be the first to fall. 

Self-government, when it works well, is the best 
government, not because it governs better but be- 
cause it implies and must have a wonderfully high 
average of individual powers. It means a lot of very 
capable folks. When they are less capable they 
cannot make the thing go, and will, if they deteri- 
orate enough, lose their self-governing estate, and 
they will not even know they have lost it for a long 
time, and a society ruined by the defectives will not 
know even that it has any, except the outstanding. 
The fish cannot see the ocean. 
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UNKNOWN VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


“Now,” said the professor blandly, addressing his 
class in political history of the United States, “let me 
test your general knowledge. Who was Richard M. 
Johnson?” 

Silence deep and unbroken. 

“Well, then, who was George M. Dallas?” 

No answer. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the professor, scratching 
one ear meditatively, “Who was Henry Wilson?” 

The members of the class stared blankly at each 
other. 

“Who was William A. Wheeler?” 

Not a peep. 

“My young friends,” said the professor, looking 
smilingly about him, “let this be a warning to you if 
you ever enter political life. Each of these gentle- 
men I have named was at one time Vice-President of 
the United States. The class is dismissed!”"—New 
York Evening Post. 
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Examination—Appreciation—Adoption 


of the subject. 


A delight to teachers and pupils. 
school life. No waste material. 


ability during examination period. 


48 cents net for pad of fifty maps. 


cal Dictionaries, etc., etc. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Representative 


Arithmetic by Grades—sy Compsel! and Hughes. | 


In three and six volume editions. Pupils become thoroughly grounded in the Eight Fundamentals 
and competent in their application to business, or in brief must acquire a thorough knowledge 


Elementary General Science—by Dr. Daniel Russell Hodgdon, President Valparaiso University. 
Junior General Science—by same author, are Books everybody endorses. | 


Assembly Songs for Every Occasion—by George H. Gartlan, Director of Music in the 
Public Schools of Greater New York. 


Variety sufficient to meet every demand for music in the 


Regents Questions and Answers-—3y Price. 


Broadens and deepens the knowledge of the subject treated. 


Outline Maps by Morrison—New maps of Europe, Africa, Asia, British Isles, etc. One 


of the most valuable aids in the study of Geography and History. 


Let us hear from you regarding any of the above or for superior texts in Geography, 
Spelling, Grammar, English, Debating, Speaking, Literature, Story Writing, Poems, Classi- 


HINDS, HAYDEN AND ELDREDGE, Inc. 


Gives pupils confidence and 


Every class needs them. Only 


11 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


BOOK TABLE 


THE BOISE SURVEY. By J. B. Sears, assisted by 
William W. Proctor and J. Harold Williams. The 
eighth volume in the Educational Survey Series. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. Cloth. 303 pp. Illustrated. 

The Boise Survey is one of the best city surveys 
that has been made. We think it is literally the best 
survey of a small city (35,000) that has been made. 
It is a complete study of the administration. There 
1s no evidence or suspicion of crankiness or seli- 
exploitation by the survevors which has all too often 
been much in evidence. It is the best literary pro- 
duction we have seen by way of a survey. It makes 
no attempt to be literary, but it is so written that 
anyone interested in educational problems in any city 
of the size will feel as though it were written for him. 

The comparisons with forty other cities made it 
very much of a survey of the entire forty cities. 

The survey is by J. B. Sears of Stanford University, 
which makes it indirectly a survey by both Dr. Cub- 
berley and Dr. Terman, and it has the atmosphere of 
both of them, aud Mr. Sears has been able to give 
time to it that neither of them would be likely to 
give and he has evidently realized that he had a 


national reputation to make and he has certainly 
made it. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN 
_ ITALY. By Charles M. Bakewell. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 253 pp. 
The Red Cross has a firm hold of the American 
citizens and the service it has rendered and is ren- 
dering in Italy is one cause of the intensity of Ameri- 


can interest and devotion to the world’s greatest 


mother of those needing motherly care in their af- 
fliction. Mr. Bakewell’s great story of the great work 
of the Red Cross in Italy is one of the most signifi- 
cant contributions to the development of an adequate 
appreciation of the New Italy by the New America 
by a fuller knowledge of what the World War and 
after-the-World-War sacrifices mean to both coun- 
tries. To read this book is to be a better American 
by being a better friend of Italians and a better sup- 
porter of the work of the Red Cross everywhere. 

JANE AND THE OWL.’ By Gene Stone. “Sage 

Brush Stories.” Illustrated by George Carlson. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 8vo. 

162 pp. 

Every little girl with an imagination will be de- 
lighted to make the acquaintance of Jane, “the sensi- 
ble child,” and Oskar, the owl. For things begin to 
happen from the moment they meet, and keep right 
on happening to the last flight together. It all 
comes about from the fact that Jane has gone out for 
a walk one afternoon. She lives away out West in 
the sagebrush country, and her walk leads her across 
a little canyon and up a hillside to a broad, flat rock. 
She only intends resting there a little while, but pres- 
ently she finds herself talking to a smal] ground owl 
on most intimate terms. She learns that he is a 
prince who has been enchanted, and is only await- 
ing the touch of some lovely maiden to set him free. 
JUNIOR WAGE-EARNERS. Prepared especially 

for the use of business men, normal schools, Teach- 

ers’ Colleges, public school teachers, and employees 
of the United-States Employment Service. By Anna 
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Y. Reed, Ph. D.. assisted by Wilson Woelpper. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

Mrs. Reed has specialized in the study of out-of- 
step children for many vears. She attracted national 
attention to her faithful study of these young people 
while engaged in this helpful work in Seattle several 
years ago, but it was during the war and in connec- 
tion with the Federal] Department of Labor that her 
special skill was realized. 

When Mrs. Reed began her work in Seattle the 


~ Journal of Education began to appreciate her genius 


which later developed into masterfulness, and we have 
followed her professional activities with keen interest. 

The Junior Division of the United States Employ- 
ment Service is one of the most important Federal 
activities and its creation as well as its direction is 
due largely to Dr. Anna Y. Reed, and this book is 
her message regarding her mission. 


MODERN AMERICAN PLAYS. Collected, with an 


introduction, by George Pierce Baker, professor of 

dramatic literature, Harvard University. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Howe. Cloth. 554 pp. 

It is not necessary to be a thorough student of the 
drama to realize the position that Professor Baker holds 
as a teacher and developer of playwrights. The “Eng- 
lish 47” group and the “English 47 Workshop,” from 
which have come the “Harvard Prize Plays,” have made 
this great teacher famous on both sides of the water. 
Not only Kinkead’s “Common Clay,” but such earlier 
hits as Sheldon’s “Salvation Nell,” have come from the 
pens of Harvard or Radcliffe playwrights who look on 
Baker 2s their master. The present volume contains 
five plays: “As a Man Thinks,” by Augustus Thomas, 
dean of Atnerican playwrights; “The Return of Peter 
Grimm,” by David Belasco, which has just been revived 
with David Warfield in his old role; “Romance,” by Ed- 
ward Sheldon, in which Miss Doris Keane starred in both 
England and America; “The Unchastened Woman,” by 
Louis K. Anspacher; and “Plots and Playwrights,” by 
Edward Massey. Of the authors, two—Sheldon and 
Massey—are_ Baker-trained. “The Return of Peter 
Grimm” and “Plots and Playwrights” are here printed 
for the first time.- Professor Baker has provided a gen- 
eral introduction and a short sketch of each of the writ- 
ers. Taken together, the plays represent the dominant 
tendencies of the present-day stage, and each has the 
stamp of unquestioned public approval, which does not 
always coincide with that of authorities on dramatic 
technique such as Mr. Baker is universally recognized to 
be. For students of English or the drama the volume 1s 
indispensable; for the general reader it is highly recom- 
mended as an interesting example of a pook that is at 
once “solid” and full of charm. 

CAPE COD AND THE OLD COLONY. by Albert 
Perry Brigham. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. 

Mr. Brigham knows the Cape Cod country in a 
masterful way and he has rare talent for giving at- 
tractive and brilliant literary setting tv descriptions, 
and he has never been in as good form as in “Cape 
Cod and the Old Colony.” 

This book describes scenes which are too little 
known to Americans in general and which are cer- 
tainly unique. Outside of technical writings the 
story is here first told of what glaciers, winds, and 
waves have done to make and change the lands of 
the Old Colony, the circuit of Cape Cod Bay. But 
the lands are pictured as the background of the Pil- 
grim life, the place of adventure, work and up- 
building. 

How the sands and the shores, the land and the 
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waters moulded life on this foreland for three cen- 

turies is the motive of the volume, which blends his- 

tory, geography, and travel and appraises the Old 

Colony character as it has been and as it is, under 

the stress of environment. 

The author's pen is “sympathetic with the Cape,” 
and to him its fishing has been more than fishing, 
and its sailing has taken on fullness of meaning, for 
sea and land have staged the drama of 300 years in 
this corner of old Massachusetts which is today, al- 
most as much as it has ever been, a theatre of pure- 
Americanism. The tourist in the Cape region will 
find much about the roads, the views, the people and 
the individuality of the towns, in the world which 
hides itself behind the Plymouth woods and beyond 
Buzzard’s Bay. 

GERMAN WITHOUT A TEACHER. By Philip. 
Schuyler Allen, associate professor of German, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 277 pp. 

FRENCH WITHOUT A TEACHER. By the same. 
236 pp. 

SPANISH WITHOUT A TEACHER. By the same. 
240 pp. Cloth. 

Chicago: Frederick J. Drake and Company. 

These books are “specially planned for those who de- 
sire a practical working knowledge of the language for 
conversation and correspondence.” They are pocket-size 


_volumes, and each contains the elements of grammar, 


with abundant exercises and practical hints, and a useful 

introductory review of English grammar, which most 

people need before undertaking a foreign language. 

Appendices of verb-forms, etc., and vocabularies (both 

English-foreign and foreign-English) are included. The 

treatment of pronunciation leaves nothing to be de- 

sired. People for whom instruction by a teacher is im- 

possible will undoubtedly find these books of value. They 

certainly are an improvement on the usual “self-taught” 
language book. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Translated from the latest French edition. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. _ Illustrated. 
Cloth. 316 pp. 

Despite captious critics, who think no book great 
unless it be dull, the “d’Artagnan stories,” by Dumas, 
of which “The Three Musketeers” is the first, con- 
tinue to interest and entertain boys—young and old—- 
and many girls—likewise—and will continue to inter- 
est them for many years to come. This is a new edi- 
tion by the Crowell firm in the “Luxembourg Illus- 
trated Library.” which aims to present the world’s 
great masterpieces in pleasing, dignified, and lasting 
form, well printed and bound, and with illustrations 
by the best artists. Already some forty works have 
appeared in this splendid, attractive edition. 

“The Three Musketeers” is illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir, and has a photogravure frontispiece, a portrait 
of the famous Cardinal Richelieu, who plays such an 
important part in the book. A brief introduction is. 
prefixed. The volume should be in the library of 
every lover of a good story well told. It is to be 
hoped that “Twenty Years After” and the “Vicomte 
de Bragelonne” will also be forthcoming in the same 
delightful dress. 


Oculists and Physicians 

H AVE Healthy, Strong, staring Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was. 

offered as a Domestic Hye. 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians. 

und guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby‘e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Jusi Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE 
COMPAN). Chicage. IL 
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History Spelling Reading 


Woodburn and Moran’s Elementary 
American History and Government 


NCLUDES 1920 Presidential election. Full treat- 
ment of the War and problems of the New Re- 
construction. New emphasis on matters of inter- 
national importance. New maps. New illustra- 
tions. 7th and 8th years. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Introduction to 

American History 
MERICA’S European’ Beginnings. Portrays 
our historic background, telling the story of 


other civilizations and showing what they have 
contributed to ours. An engaging narrative. 6th yr. 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book P hysicians Know 
MBODIES the best features shown by recent 
research to be desirable. Practical word list, that It Is both refreshing and invigora- 
regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
word building, etc. Complete, Grades 3-8 or in ing a teaspoonful of 
parts. 


The Horace Mann Readers Horsford S 
auictiy the | | ACId Phosphate 


independently, with expression, and so as to get * 
the thought. Thought-inspiring. Thought-re- A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
quiring. Readers for every grade. Manuals for nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
the teacher. alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


Sold by Druggists 


New York: 449 Fourth Avenue Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


cADOPTED BY THE | 


UNITED STATES ARMY | 


“Because of its simplicity and the ease and quickness | 
with which it can be learned by the soldier-student” | 


GREGG 


was recently adopted for exclusive use 3 | 
in the United States Army Schools 


Write our nearest office for circular 


| THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| 
| 
| New York Boston Chicago San Francisco London 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


By Insisting on Covering Every Book With 


A Holden Book Cover 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 
ing just so much more for teachers’ salaries. 
The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Book Cover 
A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
cutting or pasting. Can’be put on by any child in a jiffy. 


Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 


ing it neat and clean. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
ED CA 28-30: Modern Language “Associa- COLORADO. 
DENVER. The new salary sched 
ege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. I 
This department is open to contribu- 28-30: Central Division at Chicago, ule makes possible a grade teacher’s 
tions from anyone connected with Illinois, salary $3,000, and it is comparatively 
schools or schoo] events in any part 97.29: Pennsylvania State Educa- easy to qualify for $2,500 seiitinns. 


of the country. Items of more than 
local .interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings ‘to be Held 


DECEMBER. 
American Association of Uni- 


versity Professors. Chicago, 
Illinois. 


27-8: 


tional Association at Harrisburg. 


30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

1921. 
¥FSBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: De,crtment of Superinten- 


dence National Education Associa- 


tion. Atlantic City. 
JULY. 
3-§: National Education Association, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


It would be hard for one not to re- 
ceive now the $2,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Of the twenty-four women elected 
to the forty-eight legislatures, five 
are in Connecticut, the most in any 
state. 

TERRYVILLE. The parent-teach- 
ers association of Terryville is very 
much alive. It has been in existence 


highest pay. 


its skilled operators 


374 Broadway, New York 


Why Students should be taught 
on the Remington 


ECAUSE it is the one machine which permits a comprehensive 
instruction in typewriting. 


Because it has a special and exclusive feature—the Self-Starter— 
which adds from 15 to 25 per cent to the letter writing speed of the typist. 


Because it is the speediest of all typewriters. The World’s Record 
for actual gross speed in typing was made on a Remington. 


Because it is the typewriter which has made the greatest contribu- 
tion to the growth of the world’s business. More Remingtons have been 
manufactured and sold than any other make. 


Because it is the machine which insures to 
_the best positions and the 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Branches Everywhere 
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for three years, and during that time 
has taken an active part in school 
betterment. Last winter a_ lecture 
course for teachers was conducted 
and this winter a series of meetings 
for the public is being held. The 
reception to teachers at the beginning 
of the school year was attended by 
about 100, and the Americanization 
meeting held recently attracted nearly 
300 persons interested in the schools. 
Plans for the coming months in- 
clude two lectures by prominent Con- 
necticut speakers and an exhibit of 
school work. Harry C. Clow = is 
president of the association, and 
Ralph C. Jenkins is chairman of the 
program committee. 


INDIANA. 


There are 1,000 consolidated 
schools in this state. 


KANSAS. 

Higher salaries for instructors in 
state educational institutions, and the 
problem of building dormitories at 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege and Kansas University are being 
discussed by Governor Henry Allen, 
Chancellor E. H. Lindley of the 
university and the state board of ad- 
ministration, because the faculties 
of the state schools have been los- 
ing instructors by the score for the 
past two years, with the institutions 
of other states paying them better 
salaries than Kansas does, and the 
housing situation, particularly for 
girls, has been acute at both state 
schools this year. A determined fight 
for more funds for the state schools 
is planned by the officers of the agri- 
cultural college and the university 
during the session of the legislature 
this winter. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MALDEN. A fifteen-year-old stu- 
dent in the Daniels School is the 
champion canner of the county, hav- 
ing canned 250 quarts of various 
products. This is an_ interesting 
achievement for a city school. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Superintendent of 
Schools Frank Cody is planning to 
organize troops of Boy Scouts in all 
the schools of the city, taking in the 
boys of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades. Detroit will be the 
first city in the country to make such 
a move. 

Mr. Cody said: “I am particularly 
interested in organizing the boys in 
the districts in which the foreigners 
mostly live, for I regard the Boy 
Scout movement as being one of the 
greatest aids towards Americaniza- 
tion. 

“We have adopted this plan for we 
have found that scouting makes a 
boy more efficient and _ better pre- 
pared to meet any emergency that 
may arise.” 


MONTANA. 


The millage tax measure, which is 
of inestimable importance to the 
higher institutions of learning, car- 
ried by 12,000 majority. and the $5,- 
000,000 bond issue was authorized by 
25,000 majority. Chancellor Edward 


C. Elliott was largely instrumental | TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. “i ‘ 


in getting the signature which was 
used in all papers and given wide 
circulation. It was signed by the 
present Governor, by both guberna- 
torial candidates, all party candidates 


available candidates for immediate a intment whom we can reco 

WE HAVE high school principal, grammar department of mathematica 
history, music, drawing, or for general assistant, at salaries from $1,400 to $2,500 or over. 
When a science man whom we had placed in a city high school two years ago and 
— age to be released to accept a flattering business offer called us on the telephone on 
after- AVAI BLE CANDIDAT cS who could be recommended 

ing if we had for bis place, we replied 
somewhat doubtfully. On Monday morning we began looking about and wirip but 
it was the next Monday morning before we were finally able to locate the — I we 
had in view. His recommendation even then reached the superintendent before 


and he ‘was wfféred and accepted by wire'an IMMEDIATE APPOINTMENT. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency “3: 
Oldest d 
under same management, largest and best known. Teach y 
now for high class positions. 
2 - Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 437 Fifth Avenue, N 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New 
BRecommen®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr 


"and FOREIGN |EACHERS’ AGENCY 


Ape Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
vernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. Call on or address pod ee 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has fil) - 

}} dreds of high grade 4 
$5,000) with excellent teachers Edtab. 

| lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


teacher fora 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHORN AGENCY We 


Between 34th and 35th Streets Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to schoo! officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


Established 1855 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assist 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. ists Teacher 


81 Chapel St., Aibany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance felepbone Manager. 


WINSHIP 


AGENCY 


none for registration. If you need 8 ~ 
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HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 


. 


president, and B. French of Okla- 


TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MIss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Fatablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Etward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


for Congress, by present Congress- 
men and many other leaders in 
state organizations. 


OHIO. 

MARION. The high school of this 
city is to be known hereafter as the 
Harding high school for its most 
distinguished citizen. 


OKLAHOMA. 
GUTHRIE. The Central Oklahoma 
Teachers’ Association elected John 
G. Mitchell of Edmond, president; 
M. B. Bishop of Stillwater, vice- 


Listen to this! — 


“During the summer I 


took a course in Library 


work at 


| 


University, and our In- 


structor, Miss 


’ 


frequently recommended 


your supplies.” 


School Librarian 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
New York | 


You know the reason 
Quality, Service, New Ideas 


Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING 
COMPANY 


homa City, secretary. Resolutions 
were adopted demanding better pay 
for teachers and calling upon the 
legislature to enact laws for the bet- 
terment of rural schools. Twelve 
hundred teachers were in attendance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
NEWCASTLE. Superintendent 


Ben G. Graham of this city has 
been honored with the presidency of 
the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Association. 


PHILADELPHIA. The following 
inscription explains itself: “This Tab- 
let, the tribute of a grateful com- 
munity, commemorates the faith- 
ful services of John L. Shroy, 1864- 
1920; principal of the Longfellow 
School, 1897-1908; Willard School 
1908-1911; John Marshall School 
1911-1915; District Superintendent 
1915-1920.” Appropriate memorial 
eae were held on November 15, 
1920, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. The State Associa- 
tion enrolled 2,500. J. C. Lindsey, 
superintendent Mitchell, elected presi- 
dent; June Emery, Madison, vice- 
president; A. E. Seymour of Aber- 
deen and Olive Warren, Spearfish, 
secretaries; Bruce McVay, De Smet, 
treasurer; Dr. H. W. Foght re- 
elected member executive committee 
for four years. President E. C 
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Woodburn, Spearfish State Normal 


School, presented a highly attractive 
program with President E. B. 
Bryan of Colgate University as the 
outside attraction. Sally Hill of the 
National Education Association, with 
headquarters at Denver, presented 
the advantages of the Reorganized 
National Education Association. 

The annual address of State Su- 
perintendent Fred L. Shaw will be 
given in full in the Journal of Edu- 
cation. President Woodburn’s  ad- 
dress magnified the requirements of 
the profession: Consecration to and 
pride in one’s work; ability to con- 
ceive clearly from the beginning the 
end to be attained; scientific not em. 
pirical methods. The requirements 
of the public should be: The age of 
entrance to the profession should be 
raised to twenty years. The mini- 
mum preparation should be increased 
to graduation from high school plus 
some professional training. Require- 
ment of continued study in order to 
continue in the profession. Rank- 
ing teachers according to success and 
training and payment accordingly. 
All salaries sufficient to justify this 
kind of preparation. 


WISCONSIN. 


_ There are county nurses employed 
in thirty-five counties in this state. 


FOREIGN. 
CANADA. 


MANITOBA. John D. Rockefeller 
—_ the Manitoba University $500,- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOUu.,, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduc= 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. ~— 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. ROYDEN. Princina! 


— 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


tals during the war, I found that 


tion centre. 


CLEMATIS 60 Cents ARLO 


The Arlo Plan 


FOR AMERICANIZATION AND NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


The ARLO books have proved remarkably efficient in rousing 
interest and producing results with adults who study English. 


“While in charge of the education of wounded soldiers in hospi- 


were very valuable in training men in the primary grades.” 
Extract from letter by officer ordering books for large educa- 


QUESTION: Will you try a set of these this fall? 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Corns 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Cobb's ARLO and CLEMATIS 


55 Cents ANITA 65 Cents 
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Why Castoria? 


YEARS ago Castor Oil, Paregoric, Drops and Soothing Syrups were the remedies 

in common use for Infants and Children; Castor Oil so nauseating as to be 
almost impossible and the others all containing Opium in one form or another, 
but so disguised as to make them pleasant to the taste, yet really to stupify the 
child and give the appearance of relief from pain. 

It required years of research to find a purely vegetable combination that 
would take the place of these disagreeable, unpleasant and vicious remedies that 
from habit had become almost universal. This was the inception of, and the reason 
for, the introduction of Fletcher’s Castoria, and for over 30 years it has proven its 
worth, received the praise of Physicians everywhere and become a household word 
among mothers, 

A remedy ESPECIALLY prepared for Infants and Children and no mother 


would think of giving to her baby a remedy that she would use for herself, 
without consulting a physician, 


Children Cry For 


Net Contents 15 Fluid Drachms 


Joo Drops) 
[900 Dror: 

NT. 

-ALGOHOL-3 PER GEN 
S| | AVegetable Preparation forAs- 

similating the Food by Regula, 

ting the Stomachs and Bowels ol | 
. 
i258 


Recéita do veiho Dr 


-2¥} | Thereby Promoting Digestion Have You Tried It? 

Cheerfulness and Rest.Gontaus 

: neither Opium, Morphine nor Everybody has read the above headline ; how many believe it? 


Mineral. YoT NARGOTIC Have you a little-one in the home, and has that dear little mite 


das 
- 


Becjpe of OldDt SAMUEL PITCHER | When its stomach was not just right felt the comforts that come with 
the use of Fletcher’s Castoria? You have heard the cry of pain. 


morp 


| 
Have vou heard them cry for Fletcher’s Castoria? Try it. 
i £0 arbenate Selle Just help baby out «’ ‘ts trouble tomorrow with a taste of Cas- 
ge ca | ene | toria. Watch the differcace in the tone of the cry, the look in the 
A helpful Remedy for | eye, the wiggle in the tiny fingers. The transformation is complete— 
Constipation and Diarrhoea.| from pain to pleasure. Try it. 
as and Feveroy SLEEP You’ll find a wonderful lot of information about Baby in the 
S555] resutting therefrom-ininfan’y | booklet that is wrapped around every bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria. 
FacSimile Signatare 
ese Bears the Signature of 
| 
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Exact Copy of Wrapper. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY. NEW YORK CiTy 
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HISTORY 


In the Elementary Grades 


FOR UPPER INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Beard and Bagley: FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


A new book that uses the concrete individual or the striking outstanding 
event as a means of impressing a theme or a picture. It shows how hardships 
were overcome by those who founded our institutions, it makes clear what 
great sacrifices have been made for our country, and reveals in the lives of 
single figures, types of American life, and the principles of a particular age, 
A textbook in American history written especially for the vast number of boys 
and girls who leave school before their education is “finished.” An ideal 
course for the formative period. 


Beard and Bagley: HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


A textbook with charm. The story of the American people—its origins; its 
growth; the steps in its long struggle to put the Declaration of Independence 
into effect; its commercial and industrial achievements; its attainments in 
the intellectual fields and in progressive movements. A true story without 
eagle-screaming—social history—patriotic history—actual history. A text- 
book of phenomenal popularity. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING BOOKS FOR USE 
IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Best: Egypt and Her Neighbors . $ .80 Higgins: Stories of Great Heroes $ .54 


Glorious Greece and — McMurry: Pioneers on Land and 
Rome . . Sea . . 96 
The Nations of Western 80 Pioneers of the Missis- 
‘80 sippi Valley. . . 96 
Merry England -- Pioneers of the Rocky 
Elson: Side Lights on American Mountains and the 91; 
History : Before the Wem 
2 
Civil War. . . 1.20 Nida: Dawn of American History 
The Civil War and i in Europe. .. . . 1.40 
OwnTimes. . . 1.20 
Wayland: History Stories . . 
Hart: Colonial Children . . 1.48 A History of Virginia 
Camps and Firesides of for Boys and Girls. 1.32 
the Revolution. . . 1.60 4 
Wells: How the Present Came from 
1.60 the Past. Book 
Book Two . .88 
The Romance of the Civil ; 
Wilson: History Reader . . . 1.00 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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